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Letters 


GUADELOUPE 


Dear Race Today, 
Considering the current 
situation in Guadeloupe, 
the repressive actions from 
the French government, 
and the many times when 
basic human rights have 
been flouted, we feel it is 
our duty to bring all this to 
the notice of international 
opinion. Such is the purpose 
of this letter. 

Guadeloupean militants 
fighting against colonialism 
and French domination 
have been arrested and 
sent into exile more than 
7,000 kilometres from their 
country. 

These operations are car- 
ried out by the French Polit- 
ical Police (S.R.P.J.) in vi- 
olation of French law, of 
people’s rights, of the rights 
of the defence, and of Inter- 
national Law. 

Before the Guadeloupean 
political prisoners are trans- 
ported to France, relatives 
and childien are not even 
allowed to hug them. These 
men and women are moved 
without any extra clothes 
which would enable them to 
bear the cold in the French 
jails. Besides, the difference 
in temperatures between 
Guadeloupe and Europe is 
much bigger than that bet- 
ween Siberia and Moscow. 

The militants kept in cus- 
tody undergo moral pres- 
sure and physical brutality, 
which are shameful in a so- 
called civilized nation, a 
nation of so-called Men. 

Humbert Marboeuf’s 
custody ended with broken 
limbs and a broken jaw. 
Henri Peratout was kept in 
custody with his four-year 
old paraplegic daughter. 
Nicole Frejaville, a militant 
woman fighting against col- 


onialism and of French ori-_ 


gin was threatened with the 
possible arrest of her aged 
parents. 

On July 21, 1987, Henri 
Amedien, Henry Bernard, 
Luc Reinette, Michelle Fabre 
and George Marchaux were 
kidnapped on the island of 
St Vincent (a member of 
the Commonwealth), in viol- 
ation of the Convention be- 
tween France and England, 
passed in August 17, 1976. 

In St Vincent, the French 
government openly and 
blatantly broke the law, by 
violating the sovereignty of 
this country and by flouting 
International Law. 

Humbert Marboeuf, who 
was injured while he was 


being kept in custody, is not 
getting the medical care and 
attendance that he so badly 
needs. He is_ growing 
weaker and weaker every- 
day and he has lost more 
than 40 pounds. He has just 
decided to go on a hunger- 
strike. 

Jocelyne Bourgarel is in 
jail for the same reasons as 
those provided accommo- 
dation for Action Directe 
in France, but they have 
been left free. 

Luc Reinette has already 
been sentenced to 25 years 
in prison for resisting the 
debasing condition imposed 
by domination. Michel 
Maas, a police officer who 
murdered Charles-Henri 
Salin, a young Guadelou- 
pean boy, has received a 
new assignment in France 
where he now lives peace- 
fully. 

Joél Nankin and Jacques 
Grizezlin serving five-year 
sentences in jail, were soon 
to be reunited with their 
family and children. The 
judges and the prison 
authorities had commended 
them for their exemplary 
conduct. Their release had 
already been decided and 
measures taken to prepare 
for their return to social life. 
The prosecution and the 
judges, quite unexpectedly 
decided to overlook a 
recent extra five-year sen- 
tence. Later they went back 
on their decision and their 
judgement: the result was 
that Nankin and Grizezlin 
were sentenced to the extra 
five years in jail. 

This is the most refined 
style of torture, the torture 
of hope. 

The Guadeloupean polit- 
ical prisoners are the victims 
of the most hateful per- 
secutions meant to break 
their morale and _ their 
determination. The prison- 
ers’ mail is often withheld 
by a decision from Judge 
Bruguiéres. Warm clothes 
necessary to bear the cold 
are turned down, and 
returned to the sender. 
Newspapers printed in 
Guadeloupe very rarely 
reach the prison cells. While 
they have committed no 
crime, these Guadeloupean 
people are placed under 
close watch and some of 
them are totally isolated. 
Relatives are not allowed to 
visit them, even after mak- 
ing such a long trip (7,000 
kms). The Guadeloupean 
lawyers do not get their 
summons within the legal 


time. 

This is what we wanted 
you to know about the situ- 
ation. We remain at your 
disposal for any information 
or details that you might 
find necessary to further 
your understanding of the 
problem. 

Comité Guadeloupéan de 
Soutien aux Emprisonnés 
Politiques et aux autres Vic- 
times de la Répression. 
Maison CECE Marcel 

Clté Bonneterre 97120 

St Claude. 


HANDSWORTH 

SONGS 

Dear Race Today, 

I am writing with regards to 

Michael Cadette’s review of 

“Handsworth Songs” and 

“Passion of Remembrance” 

in Race Today Review ‘87”. 

I find the piece shallow and 

glibly superficial in the 

extreme. 

To quote “Neither “The 
Passion of Remembrance’ 
nor ‘Handsworth Songs’ are 
good films”!! Well I ask, 
just what is “a good film”? 
What is that essential ingre- 
dient missing from both 
these films which meant 
that they were not “good 
films”? What, I ask, is “a 
good book, a good poem, a 
good song, good music, 
etc.,etc? It seems to me the 
only reason Cadette could 
offer for the films not being 
“good” was that he person- 
ally didn’t like them. 
There’s nothing like being 
objective, is there? How 
can he say ‘Handsworth 
Songs’ contributed nothing 
to the debate about the riots 
— what a total load of non- 
sence. ‘Handsworth Songs’ 
was a Stirring, emotionally 
drawing potrayal of the 
shattered dreams and for- 
lorn hopes of the black 
peoples who were invited 
and enticed into being the 
slaves of Britain’s post-war 
economic boom. ‘Hands- 
worth Songs’ depicts this 
against the complex 
background of colonial 
rascism, white tribalism and 
ignorance and later indust- 
rial decline. ‘H.S.’ has said a 
great deal about the stories 
and ghosts of stories behind 
the riots. 

I’m afraid the truth is that 
Michael Cadette’s review 
was not a “good review”. I 
am surprised that writing of 
such a superficial nature 
should form part of your 
otherwise excellent Review. 
Julian Clarke 
Hastings, East Sussex. 


Editorial 


The Immigration Bill 


The Immigration Bill now before parliament has been 
called ‘racist’. It is not. It is a legal instrument more typ- 
ical of the Thatcher government, in that it discriminates 
against the unemployed and the homeless and it goes 
some way to take away powers from the courts and place 
them into the hands of the Home Secretary and his 
office. | 

Over the last twenty years there have been several 
bills to restrict and control and regulate the entry of non- 
white people to the UK. Some of these measures were 
blatantly discriminatory on the grounds of race. In intro- 
ducing the latest measure to the public the Minister of 
the Home Office Tim Renton, anticipated what he cal- 
led “knee-jerk cries of ‘racism’ whenever a change in the 
operation of our entry controls is proposed”. Just as 
jerky on the knee were his own cries of “firm but fair” 
controls and the statements by his boss Douglas Hurd 
attempting once again to link entry controls with peace 
in our cities. 

The control imposed by the bill is in large measure 
unnecessary. Immigration to this country has fallen 
drastically. It has virtually come to a standstill as far as 
the Caribbean countries are concerned. It has been 
reduced to a demographically insignificant trickle from 
India and Pakistan and the figures from Bangladesh 
have fallen drastically over the last ten years: In 1977 
there were 15,200 applications for entry by wives and 
dependents of Bangladeshis living here. In 1986 there 
were but 5,540. Statisticians can predict that this will fall 
to nothing in three years’ time. 

Then why this bill? A possible reason for the addi- 
tional provisions, apart from ironing out the crinkles (or 
closing loopholes as parliamentarians say) in the 1971 
Immigration Act, is to stave off pressure from the one 
council that has volubly asked for a change in immigra- 
tion regulations to prevent Bangladeshis coming into the 
country — the London Borough of Tower Hamlets. The 
‘71 bill allows anyone who was normally resident in this 
country before ‘73 to bring their dependents. The new 
law now requires everyone, black or white, early or late 
settlers, British citizens by birth or not, to prove that 
they have the means to support a family and have hous- 
ing for that family before they can apply to bring in a 
spouse or their children. For instance, if Mark Thatcher 
wanted to bring in his American wife to live in this coun- 
try, he would have to supply evidence that he had a reg- 
ular job in his country and that he had a house or a flat 
to which to bring her. The clause outlining this necessity 
says that such people should not burden the state with 
their homelesness. Number 10 Downing Street or 
Chequers, being state-supplied accommodation already 
occupied by a family will, presumably not do. 

The requirement is nasty. It puts the single working 
person or the married person with wife and children 
abroad in a peculiar bind. A borough will not normally 
allocate a family home to a person without a family 
already here and the family cannot come here if they 
haven’t already got a home to come to. Also, students, 
shall we say, cannot marry abroad and ask for the spouse 
to normally settle in Britain to carry on a family exis- 
tence. 

The Bill further removes the right of appeal of people 
who turn up at a port of disembarkation without, in the 


view of immigration officers, proper papers and permis- 
sion. It further restricts the right of appeal for people 
who are administratively deported for overstaying. The 
number of cases that go to appeal and in which a depor- 
tation order is by an adjudicator or an Immigration 
Appeal Tribunal is very small. So small as to make it 
ludicrous to claim, as the propaganda around the Bill 
does, that it will stem immigration and illegal practices 
associated with it. 

It is a squalid little Bill whose only manifest purpose is 
for the government to claim “fair and firm” measures on 
immigration in its public relations. The most alarming 
aspect of it is the way in which Douglas Hurd introduced 
it. He said: “It would not be in the interest of the ethnic 
minorities themselves if there were a prospect of further 
mass inward movement. That prospect would increase 
social tensions, particularly in our cities.” 

As the figures above prove, there is no prospect of 
further mass inward movement. The Bills from “68 to the 
measures requiring Indians, Bangladeshis, Pakistanis, 
Nigerians and Ghanaians to have visas in their countries 
of origin or entry certificates obtained there for leave to 
stay, have effectively controlled this possibility. But Mr 
Hurd is choosing his words carefully. He is not worried 
about the possibility, but the ‘prospect’, something that 
is seen even if it does not exist. Bills such as this conjure 
“the prospect”. 

More seriously, he would be hard put to prove that a 
few Bangladeshi wives who have rights of abode here are 
going to cause tension in the inner cities. If the inner 
cities are tense it is because they are areas of escalating 
deprivation, not least because of this government’s 
policies on social spending, its industrial strategy and 
downright meanness. They don’t suffer tension because 
a few people with a right of abode bring their wives and 
children to join them. 

What is significantly disturbing about this sort of 
canard is that it is mouthed in the House of Commons by 
a Minister responsible for the inner cities and the police. 
Does he really think this? Is there really such a connec- 
tion in his mind? Has he not in any sense analysed the 
root causes of the inner city riots, crime and tension? A 
moments reflection would reveal that it isn’t 
Bangladeshi women who fight the police and set fire to 
places and throw stones at reinforcements. It’s mostly 
young people, black and white who, for very good 
reasons, don’t like the police and feel that social distur- 
bance is a more attractive destiny that that which their 
lives offer them. 


Race Today Collective 
January 1988 


Trevor Monerville: No Closer To Justice 


INIEWISL IBIAICKIGRIOUIND] 


Once again, 20 year old Trevor 
Monerville, a West Indian youth, 
has been badly injured and 
admitted to Homerton Hospital. 
It followed an arrest by members 
of the Hackney police force. On 
November 2, 1987, he, his 
brother and another friend were 
arrested. They face charges of 
robbery, grievous bodily harm 
and assault on the police. Both 
Trevor and his brother received 
injuries to their heads and bodies 
which required medical atten- 
tion. They were held in custody 
for two days and only released 
after an application to a Judge in 
Chambers was made by their 
solicitors. 

For the last 10 months Trevor 
Monerville has been in the public 
eye. This has been as a result of a 
campaign waged, by his family 
and supporters, over his treat- 
ment at the hands of Stoke 
Newington police between 
January 1 and January 4 1987. 

On New Year’s Eve Trevor’s 
aunts, Cassi and Carol, decided 
to take him out to cheer him up. 
After his release from Rochester 
Prison, two weeks previously, 
Trevor had seemed a changed 
person. He was constantly depre- 
ssed and lacking in motivation. 
He said that whilst he was in 
prison the drug Largactyl had 
been given to him regularly, after 
he complained of difficulty in 
sleeping. 


THE FOUR DAY 
NIGHTMARE 


Trevor and his relatives visited 
several clubs. Just before they 
entered the last Trevor an- 
nounced that he wanted to go 
home. Carol had gone in ahead 
and her sister Cassi followed to 
fetch her. When they both came 
out, Trevor was gone. 

This was the beginning of a 
four day nightmare for the fam- 
ily. No one, not friends, family, 
acquaintances or any of the local 
police stations had any record of 
having seen him. They literally 
scoured the area. They reported 
him missing several times to both 
Hackney and Stoke Newington 
police stations. They even took a 
photograph to the latter. Each 
visit or telephone enquiry to the 
stations was met with the same 
response — no one fitting Tre- 
vor’s description was in their cus- 
tody. On Sunday January 4, his 
father, John Monerville, decided 
to check all the prisons and youth 
custody centres. It was then that 
he located Trevor in the hospital 
wing of Brixton prison. 

He went to Brixton prison the 
following day. He found his son: 
“lying on the floor, on a mattress, 


stark naked under a blanket. As 
soon as I pulled the blanket off 
him I saw his whole body was 
covered in bruises. His eyes, one 
looking to the left, the other 
looking to the right, his face, his 
mouth, his ears, his head, his 
back, his arms, every part of his 
body was covered in bruises — 
even the soles of his feet. All I 
could do was kneel down and 
pray. . . I grabbed hold of Tre- 
vor and told him, ‘Boy, you got a 
good body on you, hang on in 
there’”. Prison Officer Brown 
told Mr Monerville that his son 
was in that condition when they 
received him. He added that Tre- 
vor was on remand from Stoke 
Newington station charged with 
criminal damage. The following 
day he was admitted to hospital 
and on January 8, Trevor under- 
went an operation to remove a 
blood clot from his brain. Doc- 
tors have stated that it was caused 
by a blow or blows to the head. 
He spent three weeks in hospital. 

Following his release from hos- 
pital a campaign was launched. It 
sought the truth of what hap- 
pened to Trevor and called for 
those responsible to be named 
and punished. 

It is known that Trevor was 
found sleeping in a car outside 
Kingsgate Estate in Islington. 


The owner of the car discovered 
him and called the police. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


The campaign has also estab- 
lished, from police custody 
records, that Trevor was arrested 
at 10.30pm on January 2. During 
this time he was visited five 
times by police doctors and twice 
taken to Homerton Hospital. On 
Saturday January 3 he appeared 
at Highbury Magistrates Court. 
His physical condition was so 
poor that the magistrate had to 
visit his cell. There, he remanded 
him in custody on the minor 
charge of criminal damage. 

No explanation as to why the 
police consistently lied to 
the family, regarding Trevor’s 
whereabouts, of what happened 
to him whilst he was in their care, 
has been forthcoming. The fam- 
ily and other members are sus- 
picious of even the small amount 
of information they have 
obtained from the police. Both 
Stoke Newington and Hackney 
stations are notorious for their ill- 
treatment of blacks. 

The Campaign has had dif- 
ficulties. Many people who 
expressed their initial outrage at 
what happened to Trevor, have 
left. A central core of family and 
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supporters remains. The initial | 
complaint made by the family, to 
the Police Complaints Authority 
(PCA), has been withdrawn. 
This was due to a lack of confi- 
dence in the PCA’s capacity to 
find and reveal the truth. (In a 
previous case, that of Cynthia 
Jarrett, the PCA acted in consort 
with the police.) The Trevor 
Monerville Campaign has 
demanded a public inquiry. The 
Home Secretary’s response was 
to reiterate his faith in the police 
complaints system. Civil Action 
has been taken out against the 
police, prison authorities and the 
hospital. It is hoped that this will 
reveal the facts of Trevor’s case 
and form the basis for criminal 
prosecution. 

And Trevor? The original 
charge of criminal damage has 
been dropped. There is no doubt, 
however, that the events of those 
four days have changed his life. 
Born in Stratford, East London 
of St. Lucian and English 
parents, he is the third of four 
brothers in a large extended 
closely-knit family. His aunt 
Carol said of him, “Trevor used 
to be a lot of fun to be with, good 
for a laugh”. He worked in his 
father’s electrical shop and lived 
with his girlfriend. Now his left 
side is partially paralysed. He has 
epileptic fits. He visits a psy- 
chiatrist once a month, and suf- 
fers from acute memory loss. 

The family is adamant. If jus- 
tice is to be done, those responsi- 
ble for Trevor Monerville’s ill- 
treatment must be found and 
criminal charges brought against 
them. 
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On December 20, 1987, Viraj 
Mendis will have spent exactly 
one year in sanctuary in the 
Church of the Ascension in 


Hulme, Manchester. For 12 
months Viraj, his friends and 
supporters — the Viraj Mendis 
Defence Campaign — have sus- 
tained the fight against Home 
Office attempts to deport him to 
Sri Lanka, where he insists, he 
would face death. His move to 
enter the church and_ seek 
sanctuary came after two and a 
halt years ot persistent cam- 
paigning against Home Office 
attempts to deport him. 

Viraj has lived in Britain for 14 
years. He came as a student in 
1973, and enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester Institute for 
Science and Technology. He was 
forced to seek employment as a 
labourer some two years later, 
when he ran out of funds to main- 
tain himself. Come 1979 he was 
active in supporting anti-depor- 
tation campaigns similar to his 
own. 

On May 23, 1984 Viraj was vis- 
ited by two police officers. “I had 
been in the country for 14 years at 
the time. I had ‘overstayed’ for a 
period of eight years. They 
waited eight years to get hold of 
me; they had latched on to the 
fact that I had problems with 
immigration. I had been active in 
Manchester since ‘79 and I have 
been in a communist organisa- 
tion. When they came to my door 
they said they believed I had no 
right to live here, never mind 
about all the other people I was 
trying to keep in the country.” 


SANCTUARY AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 

See ee eee ee eee) 

The Church of the Ascension is 
situated in the middle of a work- 
ing class housing estate. The 
church, like the surrounding 
buildings, was erected in the late 
‘60’s. The outside walls proclaim 
that it is the sanctuary for Viraj 
Mendis. Inside the small, cold 
foyer are three VMDC activists. 
They are doing their part of the 


Viraj Mendis — A Year in Sanctuary 


24 hour rota to supervise the 
building and greet callers to the 
campaign and Viraj. On the first 
floor above the worshiping area 
is the sacristy. It is here, in a 15ft 
by 10ft windowless room, among 
his handful of books, TV and 
video, refrigerator and mi- 
crowave oven, he sleeps on his 
futon sofabed, and gives inter- 
views. 

“In here all the church robes 
and equipment is left. It is not my 
room as such; people always walk 
in and out getting stuff. For a 
year I haven’t had 8 hours to call 
my own.” 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT 


In July 1986 he made an appli- 
cation to the High Court for a 
judicial review of the Home 
Office decision. It failed and he 
was faced with two options: “go 
for sanctuary or go underground, 
to hide.” But, he points out, “the 
problem with hiding is, if you do, 
it’s hard to campaign, other 
people have to tell your story and 
its never the same. What 
sanctuary allows me to do is keep 
the campaign going and even 
increase it, and at the same time 
be out of reach of the Home 
Office. The reason we chose this 
church is simply because I lived 
around here, a hundred yards 
away. We had approached the 
church about a year before. The 
Father, Father John Methuen, 
had been active in the anti-depor- 
tation field and I had known him. 
It was a natural thing for him to 
help. He knew why they wanted 
to get rid of me and he knew what 
would happen if I was sent back 
to Sri Lanka”. 

With Viraj’s move _ into 
sanctuary, the VMDC widened 
its support. Roy, a retired West 
Indian, has lived in the area for 
many years; he is active in the 
church. His support for Viraj 
came when, he says, “We had a 
committee meeting and we all 
voted that he can stay. As church 
members we have that Christian 


thing in us, we can’t let a man go 
back to his death, we wouldn’t 
allow that through the church.” 

Once a week the Gretney Ten- 
ants Association, from Moss 
Side, take Viraj a hot meal. 
Harry Sherwood, an Englishman 
in his mid 30’s explains, “We 
came to see Viraj about four 
months ago, just to see what was 
going on. Most of the group are 
women, mothers, and _ they 
decided they’d like to cook a 
meal for him. So we got a rota 
going now of about eight or nine 
flats. What we decided to do on 
the run up to Christmas was actu- 
ally all come in and eat it with 
him.” 

“A lot of the youth round here 
support Viraj. They had a vigil 
outside, so I just came with my 
mates and talked to some people 
outside; that’s how I _ got 
involved. I help with leafleting 
and posters”, explained Daren, a 
local white youth. Deirdre, a 
young English woman and local 
artist who attends the United 
Peoples Church in Moss Side, 
states that it was through her 
church she got involved. “We’re 
a mixed church, black and white, 
young and old. Information 
about the campaign came 
through the Hulme and Moss 
Side Christian Fellowship. And 
that’s how local people have 
become involved, like myself.” 


A year ago Amina, a young 
East African Asian woman, 
made available to the Campaign 
her knowledge of Asian lan- 
guages. “I knew Viraj and knew 
that the Campaign needed help 


with interpreting leaflets from 
English, Gujerati and Hindi.” 
Karen Roberts and Sonia are 
both full time activist of VMDC. 
Sonia, a young black woman 
from London has been actively 
involved with the campaign for 
the past four months. She ex- 
plains her involvement: “I am in 
the Revolutionary Communist 
Group: I joined after I became 
involved in the campaign. But 
I’ve always been politically 
active. In London I was active as 
an anti-apartheid supporter on 
the non-stop picket outside the 


South African embassy. I then 
moved up to Manchester to get 
involved in VMDC, because it’s 
relevant to black people and I 
saw it as the main fight going on 
against these immigration laws.” 

Karen is a white working class 
woman. She lives within five 
minutes of the church. She is not 
new to campaigning to stop the 
deportation of black people. “I 
used to be in charge of co- 
ordinating the events, but as the 
campaign got bigger there are a 
lot more people involved in diffe- 
rent bits of it now. I spend a lot of 
my time going to visit different 
groups up and down the coun- 
trys 


A TYPICAL DAY 


iia yar ee ee 
Viraj is a virtual prisoner, 
should he venture beyond the 
church walls, he risks certain cap- 
ture. His day begins at 8.00am, 
awoken by the church bells. “I try 
to get something to eat and then 
get the newspapers. People have 
to go and get them for me; you 
can’t do the simplest thing like 
going to the newsagent. Then 
they are the well-wishers and 
people from other struggles visit- 
ing. A leading member of the 
National Democratic Front in the 
Philippines came to see me, this 
was a highlight. There have been 
people from South Africa and 
from France and Germany. 
Every evening at around 
5.00pm, I have a meal from the 
local tenants association. Diffe- 
rent people make the meals, so I 
get a varied range of dishes. 
There is a meeting absolutely 


every evening. One type or 
another: another anti-deporta- 
tion campaign or my own. At 
11.00pm there are usually calls to 
return. I get a lot of letters which 
I need to read and answer. So 
after that I watch TV and then go 
to sleep around 1.00am.” 

Viraj’s campaign to remain in 
the community to which he has 
become attached, has yet to com- 
plete all its legal stages. “At pre- 
sent I am awaiting a hearing in 
the Court of Appeal. If I lose 
there, I can appeal to the House 
of Lords.” 


BY LORINE STAPLETON 


TINA ANSAH-DADEY 


A campaign in Sheffield has been 
formed by those concerned with 
the injustice meted out to Tina 
Ansah-Dadey, one of two black 
midwives at Sheffield’s Northern 
General Hospital. She was sac- 
ked by them after six years ser- 
vice. The hospital believed they 
had “reasonable grounds” for 
suspecting her of 19 thefts — 
property from patients and 
nurses at the hospital to the value 
of £250. Tina was found guilty on 
the basis of circumstantial evi- 
dence i.e. she was on duty 
“nearly every occasion” a theft 
took place; that she had taken a 
box of cornflakes which showed 
her to be “capable of dishonest 
conduct”. 

Tina’s explanation regarding 
the cornflakes is simple. After 
working all night, instead of eat- 
ing her cornflakes for breakfast 
in the hospital she ate them on 
the way home — the way one 
would eat crisps. 

Tina fell prey to what now 
transpires to be a vulgar set-up. 
The NGH called in the police to 
investigate the series of thefts. 
She remembers that on the morn- 
ing of April 21 the staff who had 
worked the night shift with her 
were called off early leaving her 
the only member of staff to be in 
the changing room. On going to 
her locker she saw a bag standing 
by it. Without going into her 
locker, she picked up the bag 
thinking that another member of 
staff might have left it behind. 
She turned around and headed 
for the office with the intention to 
hand the bag in. As she reached 
the office a woman dashed out 
from the toilets and grabbed the 
bag and Tina. The woman turned 
out to be a police officer. When 
Tina called for her superiors, she 
was informed that they already 
knew what was going on, in fact 
one said to the police “go with 
her, take her away”. 

At 7.30am Tina was taken to 
Ecclesfield Police Station. On 
informing the police that her chil- 
dren would be at home alone 
they were brought to the station 
and locked in a cell with her. Her 
pleads to remove the children 


were ignored until an officer 
offered to look after them 
in his lunch hour. Tina was slap- 
ped, racially abused, strip 
searched and threatened with 
imprisonment by three male 
officers who also told her that her 
three children would be taken 
into care. Tina insisted she was 
innocent. 

After nine hours in custody 
and the only evidence against her 
a half eaten packet of cornflakes 
in her cupboard at home, she was 
released. No criminal charges 
were laid then or have been since 

The Confederation of Health 
Service Employees, Sheffield 
Council for Racial Equality and 
Sheffield City Council have all 
investigated the case and have 
pledged to raise Tina’s innocence 
with the Health Authority. They 
are calling for the case to be re- 
opened, for a written apology for 
sacking Tina and financial com- 
pensation or, an offer of re- 
employment. 

Further information from and 
letters of support to; 
SADACCA, 48 The Wicker, 
Sheffield S3. 


Tunay Hassan died while _ 


in the custody of the 
DALSTON POLICE 


PUBLIC MEETING 
HACKNEY TOWN HALL 7.30PM 
FRIDAY 4TH DECEMBER 1987 


JUSTICE FOR TUNAY CAMPAIGN: c/o INQUEST 330 SEVEN SISTERS 


TUNAY HASSAN 


The ‘Justice for Tunay Hassan 
Campaign’ was launched at a 
public meeting on December 4, 
1987, five months after Tunay 
Hassan died whilst in the custody 
of the Dalston police. An inquest 
is to be held in January 1988, 
when his family and friends are 
hoping to find out how and why 
Tunay died. 

Tunay, a 25 year old Turkish 
man and his friend 26 year old 
Seanna Walsh were arrested in 
the course of a burglary in Stoke 
Newington on June 24. They 
were taken to Dalston police sta- 
tion. Before her death two days 
later, of an alleged overdose, 
Seanna spoke to a member of the 
Turkish Workers Union and the 
Turkish newspaper Hurriyet, 
stating that it took 10-12 officers 
to arrest Tunay and that he was 
beaten in the police van and 
charge room. She was released 
without charge. During the 14 
hours whilst Tunay was in police 
custody, he was seen by a police 


surgeon and twice taken to 
Homerton hospital. 

At the meeting attended by 
over 100 people Tunay’s brother 
and sister outlined the injuries 
Tunay sustained, to his back and 
spine, abdomen, knees, thighs, 
wrists, skull and face. The family 
also want to know why they were 
not contacted and informed of 
Tunay’s arrest and subsequent 
visits to the hospital. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority are investigating 
Tunay’s death. His family and 
friends have vowed to campaign 
until the truth is revealed. 

The ‘Justice for Tunay Hassan 
Campaign’ and the ‘Trevor 
Monerville Campaign’ have 
joined together to organise a 
torchlit procession at Hackney 
Police Station, Lower Clapton 
Road, E8 on Friday January 
8, 1988. 

For further information please 
contact Justice for Tunay Hassan 
Campaign, c/o Inquest, 330 
Seven Sisters Road, N4 2PJ. 
Tel: 802 7430 


JACK MAPANJE 


Jack Mapanje, internationally 
known writer and leading poet, 
has been detained and held 
incommunicado since September 
25, 1987 in Malawi. 

Mapanju was one of the lead- 
ing poets invited to read at 
the memorable ‘International 
Poetry’ reading organised by the 
International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books 
in 1982. His book of poems 
Of Chameleons and Gods 
(Heinemann African Writers 
Series, 1981) has reportedly been 
formally banned. This is the first 
time Mapanji has been detained 
and his poems have been made 
illegal. His other works include 
Oral Poetry from Africa and 
Summer Fires: New Poetry of 
Africa. 

Since 1985 Mapanji has been 
head of the literature and lan- 
guage department at the Univer- 
sity of Malawai, and could hardly 
be described as an outspoken 
opponant of the Banda regime. 
He was due to go to Zimbabwe 
where he was to take up a new 
post as writer in residence at the 
university. 

Literary figures from many 
countries have joined in the cam- 
paign to free him and have writ- 
ten letters of protest to President 
Kamuzu Banda. 

Further information from 
Index on Censorship, 39c 
Highbury Place, N5 1QP. Tel: 
01-359 0161. 


WANYIRI’S LAWYER 
FREED — HE 
REMAINS DETAINED 


The campaign to free Wanyiri 
Kihoro continues. Wanyiri was 


arrested at his home in Mom- 
bassa, in Kenya, on July 30, 1986 
and is being detained without 
trial. He has now been adopted 
by Amnesty International as a 
prisoner of conscience. 


In a surprise move by Presi- 
dent Danial Arap Moi on the 
weekend of December 12, his 
lawyer Mr Gibson Kamau Kuria 
was freed along with two other 
detainees. No reason was given 
for their release. On his release 
Mr Kuria spoke of his torture by 
the Kenyan police whilst in 
detention. 

People are asked to write let- 
ters of protest to their local MPs 
and to Mrs Thatcher for her to 
raise the matter of political 
detainees when she visits Kenya 
as a guest of President Moi in 
January 1988. 


PUBLIC MEETING ON 
THE NEW 
IMMIGRATION BILL 
Saturday 16th January 1988 

2.30pm 


Cheetham Hill Old Library 
corner of Crescent Road/ 
Cheetham Hill Road 
(next to Royal Bank of Scotland) 


Creche facilities available 


SPEAKERS 
BELAYEPH HUFFAIN 
(Joint Council for Welfare of 
Immigrants, London) 


GRAHAM STRINGER 
Leader of Manchester City Council 


TONY LLOYD 
MP for Stretford 


further information: 
Greater Manchester Immigration 
Aid Unit, Room 713 
Manchester Town Hall 
Telephone: 061-234 3394 


TORCHLIT PROCESSION 


anniversary of 


TREVOR MONERVILLE’S 
brain operation and before 


the Inquest into 
TUNAY HASSAN’S death 


FRIDAY JANUARY 8TH 1988 


Assemble 7pm 

Hackney police station 
Lower pipes Road 
London E 


We publish the following article by 
STEVE BIKO to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of his murder 
by South African police 


Fear — 

an important 
determinant in 
South African 
politics Part! 


The greatest waste of time in South 
Africa is to try and find logic in why 
the white government does certain 
things. The constant in-roads into 
the freedom of black people illus- 
trates a complete contempt for this 
section of the community. 

My premise has always been that 
black people should not be surprised 
at the atrocities committed by gov- 
ernment. This follows logically from 
their initial assumption that they, 
being a settler minority, have the 
right to be supreme masters. To 
expect justice from them at any stage 
is to be naive. They almost have a 
duty to themselves and to their “elec- 
torate” to show that they still have the 
upper hand over the black people. 
There is only one way of showing that 
upper-hand — by ruthlessly breaking 
resistance among the blacks. 

The huge security force in South 
Africa shows this. These men justify 
their employment. It is not enough 
to report that “I have been to Pondo- 
land and the natives are behaving 
well and are peaceful and content.” 
The security boys are sent back to 
Pondoland to find out who the 
spokesman is who claims that the 
people are satisfied and to beat him 
until he admits that he is not satis- 
fied. At that point he is either ban- 
ned or tried under one of the many 
Acts. 

This is the background against 
which one must see the many politi- 
cal trials that are held in this country. 
Something would be dangerously 
wrong if no major political trial was 


held for a period of one year. Some- 
one will be accused by his superior of 
not doing his work. People are 
hauled in, for almost nothing, to be 
tried under the most vicious of Acts 
— like the Terrorism Act. 

Aimé Césaire once said: “When I 
turn on my radio, when I hear that 
Negroes have been lynched in 
America, I say that we have been 
lied to: Hitler is not dead: when I 
turn on my radio and hear that ‘in 
Africa, forced labour has been inau- 
gurated and legislated, I say that we 
have certainly been lied to: Hitler is 
not dead”. One need add only the 
following to complete the picture: 
“When I turn on my radio, when I 
hear that someone in the Pondoland 
forest was beaten and tortured, I say 
that we have been lied to: Hitler is 
not dead, when I turn on my radio, 
when I hear that someone in jail slip- 
ped off a piece of soap, fell and died, 
I say that we have been lied to: 
Hitler is not dead. He is to be found 
in Pretoria”. 

Black people in South Africa have 
to struggle for survival. Township 
life alone makes it a miracle for any- 
one to live to adulthood. In a situ- 
ation of absolute want, black will kill 
black to survive. This is the basis of 
the vandalism, murder, rape and 
plunder that goes on while the real 
sources of the evil— white society — 
are suntanning on exclusive beaches 
or relaxing in their bourgeois homes. 

Those blacks who open their 
mouths in protest, against what is 
going on are periodically intimidated 
with security visits, occasional 
banning orders and house arrests. 
The rest of the black community 
lives in fear of the police. No average 
black man can ever, be sure that he is 
not breaking the law. 

The philosophy behind police 
action in this country seems to be: 
“harass them! harass them!”. They 
interpret the word in an extravagant 
sense. The great plan is to keep the 
black people intimidated and to per- 
petuate the “super-race” image of 


the white man, if not intellectually, 
at least in terms of force. White 
people, working through the van- 
guard, the South African Police, 


have come to realise the truth of that 
maxim — if you cannot make a man 
respect you, then make him fear 
you. 

There is such an aura of 
immorality and naked cruelty in all 
that is done in the name of white 
people, that no black man can 
respect whites in this society. How- 
ever, in spite of their contempt for 
the values cherished by whites and 
the price at which white comfort and 
security is purchased, blacks have 
been successfully cowed down by the 
type of brutality that emanates from 
this section of the community. 

It is this fear that erodes the soul 
of black people in South Africa. 
From the attitude of a servant to his 
employer, to that of a black man 
being served by a white attendant at 
a shop, one sees this fear clearly. 
How can people put up resistance to 
their overall oppression if in their 
individual situations, they cannot 
insist on the observance of their 
manhood? 


Reprinted from Frank Talk. 


bu “ed, 


Darcus Howe interviews 
Bernie Grant at the 
House of Commons 


How do you respond to the observa- 
tion that Bernie the radical, Bernie 
the revolutionary has somehow dis- 
appeared and you’re moving to a 
more moderate approach to political 
life? 

I don’t think that’s true, because you 
don’t change in the space of a couple 
of months in parliament. My posi- 
tion is that we move in different cir- 
cles; we move in different cir- 
cumstances. If the black community 
says that we need representation in 
parliament, well then they have to 
expect that I will act as a parliamen- 
tarian. They can’t expect me to act in 
the same way as I did when I was the 
leader of the Black Trade Union So- 
lidarity Movement. These are differ- 
ent avenues that are open to me and 
I have to work in those avenues, so 
that people can’t remain fixed. Your 
situation changes and then your 
approach has to change with that. 
But the ideas don’t change. I’m a 
socialist, I’m a fighter for black 
rights and rights of other minority 
people, and I will remain that way. 
But my approach to these things 
might be different, yes. 


Where in the range from right to left 
in the Labour Party do you stand? 

I’m on the left, a member of the Cam- 
paign Group of Labour MPs, but I 
think that there are a number of 
things that the left say that one has to 
question very seriously. Some of the 
policies that the left expound are 
policies that were made when there 
were no black people around, and it 
means that some of those policies are 
racist, by the fact that black people 
haven’t been involved in formulating 
those policies. Let’s have a review of 
policies within the left, so that we can 


about race. 


have a black input into those policies. 
If people agree with that, that’s fine, 
then I go along with that. But I think 
its very difficult, especially nowadays, 
to try and say well, I’m left, I’m mod- 
erate, ’m right. I’m fighting for a 
whole number of rights and if people 
come along with me and fight on 
these, then we’re generally moving in 
the same direction, but I think it’s 
very difficult to pinpoint where one 
stands particularly when we’re talking 


Do you agree with the view that in the 
upper reaches of your party, the 
leaders do not have the faintest idea 
of who and what is the black com- 
munity, how it has developed over 
the years, where we are at today? 
Yeah, I think that’s correct. By and 
large a lot of the people, who make 
decisions in the Labour Party, don’t 
actually know a lot about black 
people, what the aspirations of black 
people are, and don’t come into day 
to day contact with them. There are 
some, of course, who know about it, 
but those would be in a minority. 
And serious work needs to be done. 
Black people should welcome the 
election of four black MPs because it 
gives us another avenue of tackling 
this situation within the party, which 
is a serious situation and has to be 
tackled. I’m confident that the black 
MPs will be able to chart a course so 
that we can have an input into the 
policy making arena. 
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Some blacks say that every major 
stride we have made in this country, 
we’ve done it on our own, like placing 
the police issue on the agenda, the 
deportation issue. All the major 
issues have been brought before the 
public not by the leadership of the 
Labour Party, but by blacks acting 
on their own. Why is it, therefore, 
when you try to organise a black sec- 
tions movement inside the party 
seeking to reflect this reality you’re 
so overwhelmingly defeated and at 
times abused? 

I don’t agree with the position that 
we have done all these things on our 
own. We’ve organised those areas 
and we’ve dragged along a number 
of white comrades, white people, 
white radicals and so on, in support 
of our cause. We have been in the 
leadership of those issues. And I 
think that’s the way it should be, 
because let’s not forget that we are a 
minority within the society, so that if 
we’re to change anything we have to 
get a large proportion of the major- 
ity to support us. And if I could use 
an example, in the sus campaign in 
the “70s, we took a large proportion 
of white people, white lawyers and 
others, who saw the effect that law 
was having on black youngsters and 
as a result they put pressure on the 
establishment to change the law. 
That was an example where the 
black people led the struggle, but 
other people joined us in overturn- 
ing what was clearly a racist law that 
was being used in a racist manner. ! 
That is the position that I would see 
black people moving forward to in the 
future, leading the struggle, bringing 
along people, saying look these are 
our demands, this is what we want, 
would you support them, and moy- 
ing forward in that way. 


But wouldn’t the formation of black 
sections constitutionalised inside the 
Labour Party give you that leader- 
ship role? 

I support black sections within the 
party; I support the fact that black 
people should be able to meet within 
the party and draw up an agenda on 
the needs of black people within the 
community. I make no bones about 
that. However, that is the long term 
aim as I see it. The tactics, in getting 


to that, need to be changed and need 
to be upgraded as the situation 
develops. At the moment the posi- 
tion is quite clear, that we’re not 
going to get constitutional change 
within the Labour Party, and there- 
fore I think that our tactics need to 
change. One of the things that we 
should be doing is fighting for affili- 
ation to the Labour Party by black 
organisations so that people could 
have representation through those 
affiliated organisations onto the gen- 
eral committees, onto the national 
executive committee, like the 


Cooperative party. That is a halfway 

-house to what we want, but I think 
that that’s one step. And I think we 
should take that and develop it and 
carry on fighting for this long term 
aim. 


It reminds me very much of the inde- 
pendence struggle in the Caribbean, 
in Africa, where we called for inde- 
pendence and they offered us self- 
| government. 

| (laugh) Well, it’s slightly different. I 
| know what you mean, but at least we 
| took self-government, and _ then 
after a few years we ended up being 
independent. Yes, I can see it; it’s a 
fair analogy. 


What about all the speculation that 
there is going to be a black caucus in 
parliament among the four of you? Is 
that likely? 

We have to be fairly realistic about 
this. Now, the moment you mention 
black caucus, the press go into a 
frenzy of activity. If I just sit with 
Diane Abbott or Paul Boateng, 
everybody sort of crowd around, 
wanting to know what plot we’re 
hatching. So we have to move fairly 
carefully on this. We’ve had one or 
two discussions about the general 
situation; it is not a structured 
organisation as a caucus, but we 
would meet from time to time to dis- 
cuss a number of issues and to share 
out the work. That’s the best way of 
putting it. We are being approached 
by people all over the world for assist- 
ance in various fields, putting their 
cases. And it would make sense that 
we should divide up the world into 
spheres of interest so that some 
people could deal with the Far East, 


some could deal with America, the 
Caribbean, Africa. There are also a 
number of select committees that we 
need to go on and we don’t want four 
people on one committee and no- 
body on another important commit- 
tee. So there are issues like that that 
we have to work out and there will 
be arrangements made between our- 
selves in order to ensure that we try 
and work in unison as far as possible. 
At this stage there will be no 
black caucus, unfortunately, 
because my position is that I would 
like to see one. 


Have you one or two anecdotes about 
parliamentary life that you‘d want to 
share? 

There was the Conservative MP who 
accused me of wearing a jungle suit 
when I had on a shirt jacket one day 
in parliament. One of the catering 
staff was shocked to see me in 
the catering establishment, and 
demanded to know what I was doing 
there until they found out that I was 
a Member of Parliament. They were 
all apologising profusely. 


And so they should, and so they 
should. 

That’s right. Just yesterday, for 
example, I was going into the lift and 
this guy said to me ‘oh well, only 
Members can go into the lift’ and I 
said that I was a Member and then he 
recognised me. He just kept 
apologising for the next five 
minutes. I couldn’t get rid of him. 


Are you satisfied with the Labour 
Party’s record in opposition, in the 
last few months? 

There’s going to be a change in the 
whole way in which the party 
opposes the government. We’ve 
seen a new crop of people who’ve 
got a tremendous amount of expert- 
ise in certain areas, like Joan 
Ruddock, who’s very good on the 
defence issue, Ken Livingstone on 
local government, David Blunkett 
and myself on local government. 
You have to remember that a large 
proportion of the government legis- 
lation will be on local authorities. So 
there is expertise that wasn’t there 
before. And we also have a tremend- 
ous boost within the parliamentary 
Labour Party from the fifty-nine 


Scottish MPs, who are really going 
to rip this place apart because of the 
situation in Scotland. So the opposi- 
tion from the party this time is going 
to be alot tougher. As backbenchers 
we’ve exerted tremendous pressure 
on the front bench spokespersons to 
tell them that they’d better beef up 
their act or else we’re going to have 
to take the show over. We’ve 
already seen a response. I think that 
there’s gonna be some firm opposi- 
tion this time. 


But after the recent Labour Party 
conference, you have no policy at all, 
all policies are to be reviewed. So 
pending the reviewing of policies 
what do you go by? 

I welcome the review of policies. 


What, to give shares to yuppies? 

No, no, no, no. The policies that I’m 
talking about are the basic funda- 
mental policies of the Labour Party 
for a long time — on nuclear 
disarmament, peace, nationalisation 
and so on. What I want to do is to 
review so that we have a black input, 
particularly into those policies. 


There’s no way that I’m going to get 
involved in any of this yuppie busi- 
ness. There aren’t many yuppies 
around nowadays anyway; I under- 
stand they’re all fighting for redund- 
ancy pay because of the situation in 
the City. If any members of the 
Labour Party want to recruit yuppies 
they’d better move fast because the 
way things are going there aren’t 
gonna be many left. 


Let’s face it, Bernie, the review of 
policies is going to end up with your 
leader getting his way, with Bryan 
Gould getting his way, and it’s all 
designed to marginalise the left and 
its traditional positions on defence, 
on NATO, on the economy, on 
nationalisation, your attitude on 
privatisation. It’s all going to end up 
Kinnock’s way, isn’t it? 

I don’t necessarily see that. If the left 
is to make an impact into British 
politics, we have to come up with 
policies that people understand and 
people support. So while Neil 
Kinnock and people on the right 
want to push their policies, we have 


* got to have coherent policies that 


will stand up to scrutiny. One of the 
problems that we’ve had on the left 
is that we’ve had a lot of mouthings 
and slogans without the proper work 
done behind it. 1987, as far as the 
economy of the country is con- 
. cerned, is different to the situation in 
1947. We don’t fall back on the old 
slogans of ‘47 and not take into 
account what is happening nowadays. 
So all I’m saying is that the left needs 
to stop sloganising, produce policy 
papers, well argued, well thought 
through policy papers, which will 
stand up to any reasonable scrutiny. 


Bernie, you are talking about docu- 
ments and positions standing up to 
reasonable scrutiny. But anyone who 
places the Labour Party under 
reasonable scrutiny right now will 
come up with the conclusion that it’s 
not likely to win another election in a 
hurry. 

I don’t accept that, because the 
objective situation and conditions 
will change. We’ve already seen the 
collapse of the stock market. While 
I’m not saying that this means the 
end of Thatcherism or anything like 
that, it begins to show that there will 
be a whole change in people’s per- 
ceptions on their position within the 
society. And then I think that there 
will be a move towards the Labour 
Party. It’s quite clear that ordinary 
people have been led astray by this 
government to think that they can 
somehow become share owners in 
this great jamboree that’s going on. 
I think that has been shattered. 
Now, once you begin to challenge 
those basic principles of Thatcher- 
ism, then the whole thing begins to 
crack and to crumble. 
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Wedgwood Benn described the 
recent Socialist conference held in 
Chesterfield, October 24 and 25 1987, 
as a ‘tremendous beginning’. He says 
he is starting to build a movement for 
socialism, do you believe that, do you 
share his view of the conference? 
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It was fairly useful to get together 
with other people on the left to dis- 
cuss broad issues and to try and get 
an anti-Thatcher organisation in the 
country, but it would be wrong to try 
and suggest that somehow this is the 
beginning of any sort of movement. 
The contradictions between the vari- 
ous groups are so great that there’s 
no way you’re going to be able to 
weld it into any sort of fighting force. 
I would rather have a similar confer- 
ence of Labour Party people alone, 
so that we could sit down and try and 
work in that sort of way within the 
Labour Party. I think that people 
who are diametrically opposed to 
the Labour Party, who, every day of 
the week, come into town halls and 
to parliament and everywhere and 
denounce the Labour Party, could 
not work together with the Labour 
Party even against Thatcher. That’s 
my feeling. So whilst Benn is at lib- 
erty to try as best he can to coalesce 
all these forces, I think that it’s virtu- 
ally impossible in the present 
situation. 


You’re very much the party man 
nowadays, what about extra- 
parliamentary activity, which you 
were so fond of at one time? 

Well, I wasn’t in parliament then, 
obviously. But I still support extra- 
parliamentary activity. I do a tre- 
mendous amount of work outside 
of parliament. I speak up and down 
the country, trying to rally people, 
making them aware of the dangers of 
Thatcherism, and the need for us to 
change our image and so on. I 
believe, for example, that if some of 
these bills go through at a certain 
stage we will have to demonstrate in 
order for people to oppose what’s 
been imposed from above. And I 
think that that will have to take 
place. So ’'m not ruling out extra- 
parliamentary activity at all. But I 
think that we have to ensure that our 
struggle in parliament is reflected by 
the struggle outside, so that there is a 
unity of purpose between those out- 
side and those inside of parliament. 
This interview was first broadcast on Channel Four’s 
Bandung File. Readers interested in obtaining a video 
should write to Bandung Productions, Block H, 


Carker’s Lane 53/79 Highgate Road. London 
NW5 1TL. 
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AN THE 
LAME 


by Tim Hector 


ls Socialism 
possible or 
necessary in 


the Caribbean? 


A great modern poet (poetry I am 
told is out of style in this age without 
ideals) W. H. Auden wrote these 
immortal lines 


All I have is a voice 
To undo the folded lie 
The romantic lie in the brain 
Of the sensual man in the street 
And the lie of Authority 
Whose buildings grope the sky: 
There is no such thing as the State 
And no one exists alone 

Hunger allows no choice 
To the Citizen or the police 


Elsewhere the same poet, W. H. 
Auden wrote 


The music must always play 

All the conventions conspire 

To make this fort assume 

The furniture of home 

Lest we should see who we are 

Lost in a haunted wood 

Children afraid of the night 

Who have never been happy or good. 


You will probably say that this is a 
strange way to introduce an article 
on socialism in the Caribbean, 
because the “folded lie”, , “the 
romantic lie on thebrain” that those 
who colonised and enslaved us have 
the best system which we need to 
imitate and re-iterate, is ‘the lie of 
Authority”. For it to continue the 
insistent loud and repetitive “music 


must always play” in order that we 
may never “see who we are”. That, 
in fact, we are “lost in a haunted 
wood” and like children, we are “af- 
raid of the night”, and so, we are 
trapped indoors, afraid to venture, 
to try the new, afraid to recycle our 
dreams, afraid to believe that there 
is honour in ourselves, and that we 
have a mission to fulfill, which all 
our colonial “conventions conspire” 
to make us betray. 


Living standards in Jamaica 
are below what they were 
when Manley left power 


Now to the heart of the matter. I 
have always had great respect for 
Professor Carl Stone of the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies, whose 
ideological point of view I do not 
share, but who never fails to raise, 
with the greatest honesty and the 
highest level of scholarship, the most 
serious questions affecting the 
Caribbean. 

Professor Stone, writing recently, 
had the courage and the respect for 
scholarship to declare that despite 
Jamaica receiving the highest level 
of US Aid per capita, second only to 
Israel in the world, this is the result: 
“Despite the great expectations 
aroused by Prime Minister Seaga’s 
election victory in 1980 and _ his 
strong backing from Washington 
and international aid agencies, the 
quality of life for the majority of 
Jamaicans has witnessed no 
improvements. On the contrary cut- 
backs in public sector employment, 
reductions in health and educational 
expenditure, massive increases in 
the cost of public utilities and the 
scaling down of local government 
services as a means of reducing the 
budget deficit, have all reduced liv- 
ing standards below what they were 
in 1980”. 

Read the last phrase again, living 
standards in Jamaica are below what 
they were when Manley left power, 
despite massive inflows of aid from 
Washington and International agen- 
cies. 


Trinidad and Tobago’s oil 


boom turned to oil gloom 


Yet this fact is not a part of Carib- 
bean consciousness. Why so? Simple. 
In the Manley years, every problem 
was exaggerated by the Western 
capitalist media. Murders in Jamaica, 
more common now under Seaga than 
under Manley, were seized upon by 
the same media, to make the world 
believe that Manley’s — socialist 
experiment had reduced Jamaica to 


a living and burning inferno. The lie 
of Authority had authority among 
us, and now as “the music must 
always play” we are oblivious of the 
truth. 

Professor Stone, however, 
exposes the truth about the Seaga 
free enterprise regime in Jamaica 
and its results. He writes “Lifestyle 
and consumption patterns that con- 
sume large quantities of foreign 
exchange would have to be adjusted 
to the country’s hard currency earn- 
ing level”. 

In that phrase is concentrated so 
much about the Caribbean, the 
English-speaking Caribbean in par- 
ticular, that difficult as it may be, we 
must come to terms with it. 

There is a class in the Caribbean 
so intent on a life-style — a pattern 
of consumption of luxury goods, 
which consume so much foreign 
exchange — that it prevents and pre- 
cludes living standards to rise for the 
majority and worse, a decline in the 
quality of life for everybody. 
Indeed, the prevailing ideology in 
the English-speaking Caribbean is 
that the more we consume of goods 
we did not produce, the better life is. 
That is why the Bird regime boasts 
about the vast number of shiny new 
cars on the road. It never ever poses 
to itself the elementary question; sup- 
pose, just suppose, that all this money 
which has gone into the ceaseless 
acquisition of cars, had been put into 
procuctive enterprises, by the 
people, for the people, what would 
have been the result? That question 
is never asked. For as Auden says: 


The helpless governors wake 
To resume their compulsory game 


And tell us that: 


It is true of normal heart 

For the error bred in the bone 
Of each woman and each man 
Craves what it cannot have. 


It is not that we crave what we 
cannot have. It is that we crave and 
have what we really do not need. 
And what we need to release our 
own capacities, productive and 
human, we reject for the consump- 
tion we do not need. 

The ruling class in the Caribbean 
wishes to continue this high con- 
sumption of luxury goods by all 
classes of the population, to induce 
this unreal and _ artificial, but 
nonetheless effective belief that we 
are prosperous and in our underde- 
velopment we enjoy conditions as 
good as New York! Note well, as you 
know, this has actually been said by 
Bird. 
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But said, Professor Carl Stone: 
“What the massive foreign borrow- 
ing and generous aid flows did was to 
postpone the hard decisions, delay 
the adjustment process and permit a 
climate in which producers and con- 
sumers believed that “business as 
usual” could continue except for short 
crisis. One day, to be sure, we will 
have to face reality with sober senses. 

But let me return to Professor 
Carl Stone: “The Jamaican economy 
[like the Antiguan economy] has 
only recently evolved out of the col- 
onial type monocrop sugar economy 
in which the easiest way towards 
accumulation was to be found in 
merchandising or buying and selling 
rather than in production.” Got 
that? Our so-called private sector 
has not been engaged in production, 
but in buying and selling foreign pro- 
ducts. Continues Professor Carl 
Stone “The onset of the economic 
crisis of the 1970’s triggered a return 
to traditional modes of risk avoi- 
dance by Jamaican private sector, by 
ignoring opportunities to invest in 
production and concentrating on 
high-profit turnover areas of busi- 
ness such as commerce and real 
estate.” That ought to be clear. Con- 
tinues Professor Stone “My research 
has shown that in 1982, 60% of the 
gross profits turned over in the 
Jamaican economy were concen- 
trated in commerce and in real 
estate. While these investments 
created lucrative incomes for private 
sector interests, they represented a 
less than optimal allocation of the 
national investable surplus, in terms 
of either employment creation or 
resource utilization.” 


State Management of an 
economy only allows a new 
elite in the Party, or allied to the 
Party, to use the state to 
aquire power 


We might summarise Professor 
Stone for easy understanding thus: 
the money that went into buy- 
ing and selling, house and land sales, 
did little or nothing for employment 
creation, and was perhaps the worst 
possible use of resources. To be con- 
cise, Trinidad and Tobago’s oil boom 
turned to oil gloom precisely 
because of the same pattern of 
economic activity — merchandising 
and Real Estate. 

Those rejoicing in Antigua and 
Barbuda, about building boom and 
the glories of merchandising should 
ponder that reality. And in ponder- 
ing that, should ask the question 
who is to allocate capital, national 
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investable capital, as Professor 
Stone puts it, for employment crea- 
tion and optimum use of resources? 
Who is to allocate that? The State? I 
say no. The definition of the 
socialism as state-management of 
the economy is an absurdity and has 
proven to be an absurdity, Like the 
poet Auden I have come to see any- 
thing and everything which increases 
the power of the Old State as a clear 
and present danger. 

State-management of an economy 
only allows a new elite, in the Party, 
or allied to the Party, to use the state 
to acquire power, privilege and 
wealth — often to the pauperization 
of the great mass of working people. 
Witness Guyana. Therefore it fol- 
lows, that in the Caribbean, new 
structures have to be created from 
among the people, which discusses, 
plans and directs the investment of 
national investable capital, to create 
employment and for short, medium 
and long-term national develop- 
ment. That is the socialist challenge 
before the people of the Caribbean. 

It is safe to say that in this respect, 
Grenada, for all its other successes, 
failed. Power was, more than ever, 
concentrated in the old colonial 
state. The mass organisa- 
tions which were created in 
Grenada, at best, only represented 
an intention, but no concrete action, 
to transfer real power to them and 
thus create new structures. 

As Professor Stone wrote under 
Manley “Much of the mass mobilisa- 
tion in Jamaica was devoted towards 
containing political attacks from the 
militant JLP. This limited the 
leadership and organisational effects 
that could be channelled towards 
mobilisation to facilitate policy 
implementation and economic and 
social reconstruction.” 

Here Professor Stone is more 
generous than I am. The populist 
PNP under Manley, without 
ideological perspective, except slo- 
ganeering, was utterly incapable .of 
mobilising the mass of the popula- 
tion for anything other than the 
usual contest between parties. It 
could not and did not unite the work- 
ing people. Consequently it could 
not and did not create this structure 
for the people to begin the process of 
economic implementation and 
reconstruction — aimed precisely at 
employment creation and building a 
genuinely national economy. 

_ Any Caribbean Nation, worthy of 
the name, will have to allow these 
mass structures at the base, or else it 
is doomed to go the way of all artifi- 
cial impositions — bite the dust. 
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How I was Fired 


Former editor of the Cape Times, ANTHONY HAZLITT HEARD 
was awarded the International Federation of Newspaper Publishers’ 
Golden Pen of Freedom in 1986 after his interview with banned 
leader of the African National Congress Oliver Tambo, speaks about 
16 years of editing under apartheid, and his dismissal. 


Editing newspapers in South Africa 
can be a risky business. I was fired 
from my job as Editor of the 

Cape Times, South Africa’s oldest- 

established daily newspaper, on 7 

August 1987 after 16 years in the 
| chair. I was, at that stage, the 
| longest-surviving editor of a major 
South African newspaper. The word 
surviving is used advisedly. 

Some people say that the writing 
was on the wall when I decided to 
interview Oliver Tambo, leader-in- 
exile of the African National Con- 
gress, the major black liberation 
movement in South Africa, in 
November 1985. Since he had long 
been ‘listed’ by the government 
under security regulations, he could 
not be quoted in South Africa with- 
out the permission of the Minister of 
Law and Order. This permission is 
granted very sparingly. Usually it is 
given only when remarks by banned 
persons are judged extreme enough 
to be politically valuable to South 
Africa’s ruling white minority 
Nationalist government. ‘In fact, Mr 
Tambo had not been quoted in the 
land of his birth, with any degree of 
extensiveness and without restric- 
tion, for 25 years, ie since he fled the 
country in 1960 after the Sharpeville 
incident in which 69 blacks were shot 
dead by South African police in the 
Transvaal province. 

The Tambo project involved my 
travelling to London on vacation in 
October 1985 and seeing Mr Tambo 
and his wife, Adelaide, in their Vic- 
torian-style North London home. 

A guard at the gate had intro- 
duced himself to me, and told me 
where he came from. It rang a loud 
bell: Tegweni. That is Durban (for 
those not versed in the Zulu lan- 
guage), the resort city, the playg- 
round mainly for whites on the warm 
east coast of South Africa. 

I had spent my school years in this 
city of almost endless summer, and it 
is possible that this sturdy, middle- 
aged man had been around when I 
was doing all the things privileged 
white youths did in Durban in the fif- 
ties. Those were the days when the 
grey US warships, some off to 
Korea, called — their sailors dis- 
pensing Chesterfield cigarettes to us 


kids on the beach and much charm to 
the Durban women. Meanwhile, 
armies of Zulu and Indian men and 
women ministered to white needs. 
Meeting the Tambo guard in North 
London had brought back lots of col- 
onial memories — some, I thought, 
not all that appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Maybe this man was some- 
where in the Durban crowd in the fif- 
ties, ministering with the rest of the 
black army. Now he is part of a low- 
intensity civil war, guarding Oliver 
Tambo, the celebrated black 
nationalist leader. Indeed, the guard 
revealed that he had more recently 
come from Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania, where ANC guerrilla bases 
aimed at white power in the south of 
the continent are located. That is a 
long, sad and bloody way from Dur- 
ban. It is a measure of the develop- 
ing tragedy in my land. 

I returned to my home base in 
Cape Town on November 3 1985 
clutching a tape of the Tambo inter- 
view which I had simply carried 
through customs in my pocket. The 
political atmosphere had changed 
for the worse since I had been away. 
New, toughened state-of-emergency 
measures had been introduced, 
which placed heavy clamps on the 
press. Armed troops clustered under 
the flyover bridges on the highway as 
I drove towards Cape Town from the 
airport. The troops were there to 
protect motorists from stone-throw- 
ers, who had a nasty habit of hanging 
bricks on string at windscreen height 
from overhead bridges. I was 
reminded of the days when, in the 
1976 Soweto-related unrest, I had 
run the gauntlet driving to the air- 
port, in the company of a professor 
friend — pillows at our heads in case 
of stonings. Our minds most power- 
fully exercised, we sat there like 
helpless liberals caught up in a 
revolution, hiding behind comfort- 
ing goose-down. 

I had wondered, returning to 
Cape Town from London, whether I 
would have the nerve to run the 
interview in my newspaper. The 
toughened emergency had made a 
significant difference. But I judged 
the interview too relevant to sup- 
press. After much transcribing from 


my tape, the interview appeared the 
next day, several columns long — 
too long for me to argue that it had 
slipped into the paper by mistake. 
The phone began ringing the next 
day at 7am, with Reuters inquiring 
whether I had deliberately broken 
the law (at that stage I thought the 
best thing to do was to decline com- 
ment), and it did not stop ringing for 
days. 

I was soon arrested in my office by 
two large Security Policemen and 
faced up to three years in prison. I 
was taken to court, remanded and 
fingerprinted. There were postpone- 
ments for months, after which the 
State, unenthusiastic about a trial on 
an elementry issue of free expression 
such as this, summarily dropped 
charges against me and fined the 
publishing company about £100 
sterling. The interview, I wryly 
observed at the time, had been 
cheap at the price. But the price 
went beyond money. 

The most sobering event, for me, 
was not the arrest, nor the court 
appearance, nor the rather grave 
briefing session with my senior coun- 
sel; nor, of course, the Golden Pen 
of Freedom awarded to me in Lis- 
bon, nor the warmly-appreciated 
Pringle Award from the South Afri- 
can Society of Journalists. No, it was 
a letter of reprimand from my parent 
company, signed by the then manag- 
ing director in Johannesburg after, 
he observed to me, having consulted 
fellow senior editorial people in the 
group. The letter, and my talk with 
the managing director, made it clear 
to me that wildcat, illegal initiatives 
like this were not appreciated. I was 
to act more responsibly in future. I 
was given the impression that bigger 
minds than mine were engaged on 
some larger game-plan with the 
South African government in Pre- 
toria, over political reform or what- 
ever, and that an upstart like me 
publishing an illegal interview was 
singularly unhelpful. 

A sobering event, also, was the 
derisive suggestion by some col- 
leagues in the company that I had 
run the widely-publicised risk to sec- 
ure a ‘green card, ie to get into the 
United States. Though I revere 
some things about the USA, particu- 
larly a First Amendment which, I 
think, is not appreciated enough 
these days, I have no wish perma- 
nently to leave my native South 
Africa. 


Reprinted from Index on Censorship 
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AS | SEE IT 


DARCUS HOWE 


‘Ah Come Fe 
Kill Yuh’’ 


The Killing of 
Peter Tosh 


While in Jamaica recently, a friend 
called the hotel and announced that 
Peter Tosh was dead. He was shot 
several times in the head, I was told. 
His killers attempted to assassinate 
six others who were visiting his sub- 
urban residence in Kingston. At the 
end of this frenzied mayhem, three 
lay dead, including Tosh, and four 
others were wounded in varying 
degrees. 

Not since that morning six years 
ago, when I received the message 
that my friend and comrade Walter 
Rodney, was assassinated in 
Guyana, had I experienced such a 
sense of loss. Add to that, despair! I 
had been in Kingston for only a few 
days, and had already supped from a 
cup full of horrors. Daily came the 
reports in the press of extreme viol- 
ence perpetrated by gun-men, 
armed with the most modern 
weaponry, executing defenceless 
citizens. 

The Magnum and the Uzi 
acquired a mythology which I had 
never known in the social life of the 
modern English-speaking Carib- 
bean. An entire generation of poor, 
black Jamaicans see in these deadly 
weapons only pious awe and the 
status of owning one. If that were all 
it would be a terrible state of affairs 
indeed. 

As I grappled with the phenom- 
enon, I looked in the direction of the 
insurance salesman at the bar. He 
was sitting on a high stool, with the 
leg of his trousers slightly hitched 
up, there to reveal a .38 special 
strapped to his leg. “The middle- 
classes too”, I mused. 


THE THEORY OF 
THE SET-UP 


What was even more startling was 
the fact that my Jamaican friends 
appeared to take the manner of 


Tosh’s death in their stride. That I 
did not and still cannot understand. 
Were they so inured to violence and 
mayhem that the wanton murder of 
the living champion of reggae, so 
wastefully and mercilessly taken 
out, merited no more attention than 
a curiosity for the blood-curdling 
details; for the hidden motivation? 
Their responses to Tosh’s death told 
me more about them than about the 
act itself. 


I will never forget, as long as I 
live, that moment when a friend 
whom I held in high regard (and still 
do) blurted out that Tosh’s wife had 
him killed for the insurance money, 
and in order to get his property. 
Never mind the fact that she was 
shot in the head. My friend was con- 
vinced that she had ‘set-up’ her hus- 
band. This term ‘set-up’ has crept 
into the lexicon of these small 
islands. Its prolific use is an admis- 
sion that we now perceive our per- 
sonal and social relationships as 
replete with treachery and deceit. 
Those who claim to detect the ‘set- 
up’ are identified for their percep- 
tive qualities. They are nothing of 
the sort. It is a sure sign that we have 
become victims of collective 
paranoia, desperately thrashing 
around in bankrupt societies. 

Without the slightest scrap of evid- 
ence I heard members of the intel- 
ligensia of Jamaica wallow in the 
most vulgar speculation about why 
Tosh was killed. They perpetuated 
rumour after malicious rumour. It 
appeared that they, too, were over- 
whelmed by the mess which sur- 
rounded them. 

After all I said to myself, the 


triumvirate of Tosh, Marley and 
Bunny Wailer had taken reggae 
from the ghettos of Kingston to the 
world-wide stage, or did that not 
matter anymore? Could Jamaicans, 
the most fiercely nationalist of 
English-speaking Caribbean 
peoples, no longer recognise a 
national asset when they saw one? 
These questions disturbed my 
equilibrium as I tried to make sense 
of Tosh’s death and the genuine 
response of some of my friends. 

The manner of his execution 
needs to be retold. Tosh was relax- 
ing at his home with his live-in 
girlfriend, Marlene, and _ three 
others. There was a call at the front 
gate, and friend Michael Robinson, 
was asked tg go down and investig- 
ate. He recognised a young man, 
who went by the sobriquet, ‘Leppo’. 
He was only a few months out of 
prison, and frequented Tosh’s 
home. 

Tosh had a reputation for gener- 
osity. He had made his way out of 
the stranglehold of ghetto life and 
felt an obligation to those he left 
behind. Such attitudes are com- 
monplace in the Caribbean. 

‘Leppo’ and two others entered 
the front gate. They drew their pis- 
tols and demanded that Robinson 
take them to Tosh. The first words 
addressed to Tosh were “Ah come fe 
kill yuh nah budder seh nutten”. 
Translated into English it reads as 
follows: “I have come to kill you do 
not bother to say anything”. Two 
friends unwittingly stumbled into 
the drama and so the fate of 
Jamaica’s leading popular singer was 
sealed. Why? Tosh, as was his wont, 
got involved in some harmless fracas 
in which he must have inflicted some 
blows on an opponent. The sentence 
was death, not only for him but for 
six others who perchance had been 
there. 


THE DESCENT 
INTO BARBARISM 


Nor is Tosh an isolated case. By 
August of this year, some 385 


Jamaicans had been murdered and 
the clear-up rate stands at two cases 
out of ten. Permit me to relate 
another incident. There exists, in 
Jamaica, a notorious gun-man by the 
name of Jim Brown. He resides in 
Prime Minister Edward Seaga’s 
stronghold, Tivoli Gardens. Brown 
featured in inter-communal violence 
a few years ago, and as a conse- 
quence, was wanted for the murder of 
several persons, six or seven, I think. 
He skipped the island and went to 
the United States from where he was 
deported. Eventually he appeared at 
the High Court in Kingston charged 
with these murders. The prosecu- 
tion’s chief witness attended court 
daily in the company of Jim Brown’s 
lawyer. She failed to identify the kil- 
ler; it was a memory fault, she 
claimed. Jim Brown was set free and 
his friends boldly fired gun salutes in 
his honour, right there outside the 
highest criminal court in the land, 
and in the centre of the capital at 
that. I will not rest until these matters 
- are brought before the international 
public. Take another case. Only 
recently the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court in Jamaica was confronted 
with a virtual echo of the words 
spoken by the murderers of Peter 
Tosh, “Ah come fe kill yuh”. After 
the gun-men literally walked on and 
over the back of his old and ailing 
mother, they pumped him full of 
lead. And why? Files of criminal 
cases, which lay hidden away in vaults 
for years, as a result of con- 
spiracies between corrupt lawyers, 
policemen and civil servants were 
dragged out. Drug dealers and har- 
bingers of violence, who had long 
been evading the courts, were now 
forced to appear. Statements of wit- 
nesses which took wings and flew 
suddenly reappeared, all because of 
the tireless efforts of the newly 
appointed Registrar. He had 
embarked on a campaign to weed 
out corruption in the Registry and 
paid with his life. And do not forget 
that in the weeks leading up to the 
elections of 1980, some 800 
Jamaicans lost their lives violently. 


If this is not a rapid descent into 
barbarism, then I do not know what 
is. If the phenomenon I have been 
describing does not add up to a social 
crisis then my name is Abdul Qadir. 

And what is the way out of it? First 
words to Michael Manley, leader of 
the opposition party, the PNP. In 
addressing the 49th Annual Confer- 
ence of his party, he turned his 
attention to the question of violence 
in the society. He was aware that, 


barring disaster, he would form the 


next government. A Prime Minister 
in-waiting so to speak. He declared 
that the PNP government, on its 
own, could do nothing about vio- 
lence; the Seaga government, cur- 
rently in power, could do nothing 
about it, neither could the security 
forces. What then did he propose? 
The people, he said, had to mobilise 
themselves to act. He did not say 
when, how or where. I suspect he 
does not know and is impotent 
before this deadly barbarism. 

Prime Minister, Edward Seaga, 
was even more comical. I put the 
issue of violence sharply before him 
in an interview, and all he said was 
that blame rested with the media 
whose members blew incidents out 
of all proportion. Jamaica was much 
more peaceful than hitherto, he 
assured me. He was a man capable 
of gross and indecent cynicism while 
blood flowed all about him. 


WHO WILL LEAD 
THE NATION? 


The question has to be posed: Is 
there a class in Jamaican society with 
the will and capacity to take the 
nation by the scruff of its neck and 
lead it out of this mess and misery? I 
am afraid not. 

The small, local capitalist class is 
secure in the fact that its wealth is 
safely tucked away in US banks. 
There is no commitment to 
Jamaica, ‘more than so’. The middle 
classes have no experience of indus- 
try, of the ways and means of finance 
capital, of any of the modern pro- 
ductive or service industries. The 
house, the car, the neatly-cut lawn, 
the occasional trip to Miami will 
suffice. 

Jamaica produces radical intellec- 


tuals by the sackful and that is where 
most of them remain. In sacks, peer- 
ing out from time to time, spouting 
social commentaries laced with lush 
and beguiling phrases. No historical 
weight there, a complete absence of 
the experience, the capacity to take 
a country by the scruff of its neck. 

In fact the middle classes are 
responsible for the current state of 
affairs. It is they who have been gov- 
erning Jamaica since independence. 
It is they who are responsible for the 
sorry pass in which the nation has 
found itself. 

And what about the working 
class? I am tempted to rejoin with 
the worn-out adage, what about the 
working class, indeed, sir? It is 
hopelessly split between the two 
political parties and weakened con- 
siderably by mass unemployment. 
Demoralised is perhaps the best 
description. 

I left Jamaica with a sense of 
foreboding and despair. But I warn 
that the only coherent and organised 
body in the country, capable of a 
unified intervention, is the army. I 
say no more. 

As the pilot lifted the jumbo sky- 
wards and the Norman Manley Air- 
port receded in the distance I sought 
refuge in Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

As Edgar surveyed the physical 
carnage which had engulfed the 
kingdom, he was moved to say: 


“The weight of this sad time 
we must obey; 

Speak what we feel, not what 
we ought to say 

The oldest hath borne most; we 
that are young 

Shall never see so much nor 
live so long.” 
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Trinidad 

& Tobago: 
the centre 
cannot hold 


by Darcus Howe 


A year ago, almost to the day, a 
new regime came to power in 
Trinidad and Tobago. I was there at 
the time reporting for Channel 
Four’s Bandung File. There was 
something different about this elec- 
tion campaign. 

Over the years, I had grown accus- 
tomed to the sedate gatherings at 
campaign meetings, the rational 
weighing and sifting of arguments. 
There were exceptions, of course, 
but the general tenor reflected a cer- 
tain calmness. After all, the elector- 
ate of Trinidad and Tobago is relat- 
ively mature. 

Not so in December 1986. The 
People’s National Movement had 
been in power for thirty consecutive 
years. They were being challenged 
by a coalition party of rich and poor, 
labour and capital, black and white, 
Indian and African. The National 
Alliance for Reconstruction entered 
the arena, led by dissenters from 
within the P.N.M., and financed by 
one of the country’s largest capitalist 
conglomerates. 

Neither journalist nor layman 
could or would predict the outcome 
at the inception of the campaign. 
The few, who dared, plumped for 
the status quo. The People’s 
National Movement had never lost a 
national election in its 30 year 
history. They had, on their side, a 
well-oiled party machine; they 
knew the ‘runnings’, as it were, and 
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being the government in power con- 
trolled the treasury. (In Third World 
countries the last fact is crucial). 

A brief background to the 
economy is in order. Between 1974 
and 1984, Trinidad and Tobago 
benefitted from the oil boom. Oil, 
the country’s major export, fetched 
$US35 per barrel on the world mar- 
ket. The P.N.M. could afford 
largesse extraodinaire. They bribed 
the electorate with their enormous 
cash flow, while at the same time 
engaging in large-scale corruption. 
The wealth was at hand. 

Then came the crash. Oil prices 
collapsed to $US9 a barrel and 
foreign exchange reserves plum- 
meted. The largesse was over and 
economic crisis appeared on the 
agenda. Unemployment _ sky- 
rocketed as entire areas of the 
economy collapsed. Such was the 
economic background to the elec- 
tion campaign. 


As the traps flew for the start of 
the campaign, all was transformed. 
Masses, literally masses, gathered at 
N.A.R. meetings, responding to the 
call for change, mixed with anti- 
corruption rhetoric. Change from 
what to what did not matter much to 
the thousands who followed the 
N.A.R., nor did it matter to the 
N.A.R. itself. Power was all. The 
election results reflected the mass 
movement. Out of 36 constituencies 
the N.A.R. won 33 and the P.N.M. 
three; two of these were secured by 
the flimsiest of majorities. 


Yours truly filmed two reports for 
Channel Four. The first simply 
reported the anti-P.N.M. movement 
and ended with the speculation that 
such a fragile coalition of diverse 
interests, as represented in the 
N.A.R., would not hold together in 
an economic crisis. Splits were 
inevitable, I warned. 


The second film, made within 
weeks of the first, identified the 
mass movement as ‘A Gathering 
Storm’, and warned again that the 
N.A.R. had the impossible task of 
keeping the storm in check. Sans 
policy, I opined, the N.A.R. faced 
an impossible task. 


All hell broke loose once both 
programmes were broadcast in the 
UK. The daily press, now controlled 
by N.A.R. publicists, went berserk. 
I was a traitor; I discouraged foreign 
investment. Marxist, communist, 
revolutionary were some of the mil- 
der epithets thrown at me. I had 
returned to the island for Carnival, 
in the midst of the controversy, and 


for two weeks they castigated me 
daily in the media. Such was the 
intensity of the campaign that the 
Prime Minister was forced to state 
publicly that he was going to view 
both films. He gave time and place 
while the nation held its breath. He 
viewed them as advertised, and 
then, silence. The deputy Prime 
Minister posed as a democrat. Both 
films would be shown on television, 
and the nation would judge the kind 
of traitor I was. To date the films 
have not been shown. 

Now, one year later, what is the 
state of play. By a stroke of fate I vis- 
ited Trinidad in mid-November. On 
the day after my arrival, a front page 
headline announced that the Minis- 
ter of Works, Settlement and Infra- 
structure was predicting social unrest 
if the government, of which he was a 
part, did not make serious attempts 
to reduce the level of unemploy- 
ment. He intimated that he would be 
on the side of the people in any 
revolt. 

Within days the same minister 
accused a ‘senior government minis- 
ter’, his colleague if you please, of 
seeking to destroy and discredit him. 
Amazing stuff! There was more to 
come. The deputy Prime Minister, 
Basdeo Panday, announced that 
after a year nothing had changed. The 
power structure remained the same, 
he said, and corruption was rife. And 
then came the bombshell. What was 
required, he bellowed from a public 
platform, was a new alignment of 
forces which would transcend the 
N.A.R., the party of which he was 
deputy leader. I had never seen or 
heard the like before. Different sec- 
tions of the N.A.R. lined up behind 
their leaders as they went for each 
other’s throats. The drama was being 
played out before the nation. 

The Prime Minister demanded 
the resignation of the entire cabinet, 
and put the security forces on the 
alert. He reappointed, within forty- 
eight hours, the very same cabinet 
with the exception of John Hum- 
phrey, Minister of Works. 
Tragicomedy at its best! 

After a couple of days, Humphrey 
called a public meeting. Some 6,000 
supporters gathered in what has 
been described as an electric atmo- 
sphere. Humphrey laid down the 
gauntlet to the Prime Minister and 
his party colleagues in government. 
If these were all, it would be a polit- 
ical crisis of serious proportions. Just 
wait. On the platform was the junior 
minister in the Ministry of Finance, a 
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Rajiv Attacks 
the Press 
By Darryl D’Monte 


During his recent visit to 
Washington, Rajiv Gandhi admitted 
that he was facing some political 
problems, but most of them were “il- 
lusions built up by newspapers — 
one particular newspaper.” He was 
referring to the Indian Express, until 
recently the daily with the largest 
combined circulation in English, and 
the biggest thorn in his flesh. 

It is the Express, owned by the 
mercurial baron, Ramnath Goenka, 
and edited by Arun Shourie, argu- 
ably India’s best-known journalist 
who sees himself more of an “insur- 
gent” and pamphleteer than conven- 
tional scribe, which has been gun- 
ning for the Prime Minister. The ini- 
tial revelations about kickbacks 
amounting to some $35 million were 
made by Swedish radio journalists. 
They alleged that an arms company 
had paid bribes to secure Indian 
defence contracts. The Express car- 
ried the investigations further, re- 
vealing the involvement of Rajiv’s 
close cronies, film star Amitabh 
Bachchan and his brother. 

The editor, who returned to the 
Express, after falling out with 
Goenka, a few months ago, had a 
brief reconciliation with Rajiv when 
he viewed him as “Mr Clean”, a 
respectable middle class young man 
who could propel the country into 
the 21st century. There are people 
who say this initial euphoria was in 
part coloured by Goenka’s friend- 
ship with one textile tycoon, the 
Bombay dyeing owner, Nusli 


Wadia. He is in combat with the fas- 
test growing, and politically and per- 
sonally corrupt Indian business 
house, Dhirubai Ambani’s Reliance 
Textiles. At this stage in India’s tur- 
bulent politics, Wadia was favoured 
by New Delhi and the government 
launched a series of highly embar- 
rassing investigations into Ambani’s 
financial misdeeds. 

At a later stage, however, 
Ambani, who has friends in the high- 
est political circles, made up with 
Rajiv and the tables turned against 
Wadia. It was at this time that the 
Express, perhaps coincidentally, 
switched its editorial line and began 
attacking the young Prime Minister. 
At the base of the present con- 
troversy, therefore, is a war bet- 
ween two textile tycoons, and one in 
which the Express has _ got 
embroiled. 

It was only a matter of time before 
Rajiv realised that he had had 
enough and it was time to settle 
scores with the Express. Unfortu- 
nately for Goenka, his own financial 
affairs, as indeed those of all Indian 
newspaper groups, are murky. Rajiv 
chose an opportune moment to 
launch raids by taxmen and interro- 
gate the management about many 
admittedly shady deals. However, 
things took a bizarre turn when a 
strike was declared in the Delhi edi- 
tion over the payment of the annual 
bonus. Shourie insisted that it was 
engineered by the Congress (I) ina 
bid to silence the government’s most 
fearless critic. He tried, with a few 
hundred “loyal” journalists and 
workers, to re-enter the Express 
building. He sought the help of stu- 
dents, belonging to the opposition 
Hindu Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), in the formation of a human 
cordon to shield them from other 
striking workers. Mayhem resulted 
and the management was forced to 
close the edition temporarily. 


Shourie had initially forefeited 
the sympathy of other journalists 
because he sought the assistance of 
the “reactionary” BJ party. Many 
“progressive” scribes argue that he 
has all along been a Hindu 


chauvinist and this action in strike- 

breaking only exposed him. The 
reality, as always, is much more 
complex. Even granting that 
Shourie is guilty of communalism, 
anti-communism and other right- 
wing views, he has also been a fear- 
less campaigner against the wrong- 


doings of the Congress (I) in general 
and Rajiv in particular. What is 
more, the Express, however flawed 
in its approach, is the most liberal 
newspaper. It also comes out in 11 
centres throughout southern and 
western India — probably more than 
any other paper in English in the 
entire world. Its impact, then, as the 
sole voice of opposition cannot be 
underestimated. 

Emboldened by the closure of the 
Express in Delhi, the government is 
now attempting to cancel the lease 
on which the management obtained 
land — again, like every other news- 
paper — from the authorities. 
Rumours suggest that the next step 
will be to investigate its affairs under 
company law and appoint govern- 
ment directors on its board, as was 
done during the 18-month 
emergency between 1975 and 1977. 
If this happens, the editorial policy 
of all other ten editions will change 
overnight. 

The moves have come in such 
rapid succession that they have left 
much of the Indian press, and liberal 
opinion, confused. On the one hand, 
there is antagonism towards the 
Express in Delhi for seeking the help 
of an opposition party; on the other, 
there is genuine concern about an 
attempt by the government at a take- 
over. At a meeting in Bombay 
recently, journalists berated the so- 
called “progressive” section of their 
community for refusing to see, that 
whatever the mistake of omission 
and commission of the paper, it is 
now being brought to its knees by 
Rajiv Gandhi and that the time has 
come for all democratic forces to 
rally round the editor and owner. 
International opinion, which has 
always weighed heavily with the 
Nehru-Gandhi family, is bound to 
assert itself in favour of the Express, 
as the Times has already in London. 


Darryl D’ Monte was former Resident Editor, 
Indian Express, Bombay 


It is curiously appropriate that it 
should be James Baldwin who 
should introduce me to grief. I 
learned from him much about cour- 
age, generosity, purposefulness, 
and writing. But it is as a man who 
opened up a new door in my life, 
who expanded my emotional vo- 
cabulary that I will now, at this late 
stage, remember him best. Sud- 
denly my life has become both 
more.or less important. 

Earlier this year I took Jimmy for 
dinner near my home in Shepherds 
Bush. ‘My God’, he said as he 
finished the meal, ‘Baby, you’ve 
saved my life’, it was a phrase he 
was fond of using. Its theatricality 
was part of his make-up. It meant 
whatever you wanted 
it to mean. Every 
meal, shared drink, 
moment of friendship 
helped to relieve the 
thinly disguised lone- 
liness that lurked be- 
neath his warm and 
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be forgotten. Firstly, as a novelist, 
with particular reference to his 
novels, ‘Go Tell it On the Moun- 
tain’, ‘Giovanni’s Room’ and 
‘Another Country’. Alongside 
Wright and Ellison, he gave new 
force and direction to black Ameri- 
can fiction and made it possible for 
the newer generation of Toni Morri- 
son’s and Alice Walker’s to emerge. 

Secondly, as an essayist he ranks 
with the best America has produced 
this century. In many ways he was 
most comfortable in this form for it 
allowed him to wed his formidable 
command of the English language to 
ideas that lay beyond the restric- 
tions of the realist novel. 

And finally, Jimmy was the liter- 


ary voice of the most important of 
twentieth century American social 
movements, the Civil Rights cam- 
paign. “The Fire Next Time’ is the 
bible of the Black American sixties, 
and one of the great non-fictional 
documents of American literature. 

I knew Jimmy in America, in 
England, and most importantly in 
St Paul de Vence where he died. In 
all of these places he was warmly 
loved by both acquaintances and 
strangers alike. For a young writer 
in search of a literary community 
Baldwin could not have been a 
finer ally. 

Two years ago we sat in a 
deserted bar in mid-town Manhat- 
tan. It was a Sunday evening and 
Jimmy was drinking 
his usual, ‘black label 
on the rocks’, then 
in from the rain 
walked a middle-aged 
black American 
woman in_ sodden 
sneakers. She shuf- 


gregarious _person- 
ality. 

Born in Harlem, 
Jimmy was groomed 
for the pulpit but 
finally chose the secu- 
lar world of letters. 
In 1948 he escaped 
New York for Paris, 
following in the foot- 
steps of his mentor, 
Richard Wright. He 
wanted to write and 
felt that the racial 
environment of the 
United States was 
hampering his devel- 
opment. The con- 
stant oscillation be- 
tween America and 


France persisted 
throughout the rest of 
his life. 

There’ ater? three 


areas of the Ameri- 
can literary and social 
scene in which his 
contribution will not 
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fled her way up to the 
bar and ordered a 
drink. She turned and 
saw Jimmy. She grab- 
bed his hand and the 
sun broke out all over 
her face. ‘My God, 
Mr Baldwin. Do you 
know how much you 
mean to us?’ I don’t 
beheve be. cid. He 
suspected, but he 
could never be sure. 

As aman I will miss 
him more than I can 
express. But as a liter- 
ary influence and an 
example of decent 
humanity he will be 
ever present. He once 
said, “All I want to be 
is a good man and 
an honest writer”. 
Jimmy, your shadow 
is large. Your voice 
may be still but I 
will always hear 
your words. 


see back page) 
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POLICE TAKE OVER CARNIVAL? 


any of us were dismayed at 
the high profile held by the 
police at last year’s Notting Hill 
Carnival. Not only did they plan 
the route, orchestrate a riot and 
then the media response, but 
seemed to treat the organising 
body, the Carnival Arts Commit- 
tee (CAC) with scant courtesy. 
Indeed one could be forgiven for 
believing that the police 
organised Carnival. I am told by 
a reliable source that in the early 
hours of Tuesday morning, after 
the ‘riot? had subsided, the 
police, led by Deputy Commis- 
sioner Condon, called a meeting 
over coffee to get consent for 
their actions. When certain mem- 
bers of the CAC (not the chair- 
man, I hasten to add) stated that 
the police actions were responsi- 
ble for the violence, they were 
ordered to go — not a drop of 
coffee having passed their lips. 
The CAC wooliness (the 
Chairman supported police 
action whilst others condemned 
it) has obviously spurred the 
police on. Using the threat to ban 
Carnival altogether, they have 
put forward far-reaching propos- 
als to alter the structure and 
shape of the event. These include 
a restriction on the sale of 
alcohol, and Carnival ending at 
6pm. Also that it be organised by 
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METROTDLITAN POLICE STEEL 


a Steering Committee of all 
organisations in the area i.e. 
police, social services, voluntary 
bodies, with a Board of Trustees 
responsible to themselves. This 
means of course, that no longer 
would the creators of Carnival, 
i.e. the Steelbandsmen and 
women and mas makers, control 
the event. 

So bold have they become, 
that they recently called a meet- 
ing in Notting Dale police sta- 
tion. The line up was impressive. 
Present were four police officers, 
including DAC Condon, Com- 
manders Roach and Ross, a rep- 
resentative of the Commission 
for Racial Equality and the 
Deputy leader of Kensington and 
Chelsea Council, two representa- 
tives from the Home Office, the 
Bailiff of the Royal Parks and a 
member of the Arts Council. The 
three members of the CAC who 
attended (some boycotted) 
objected strongly to this police 
initiative. They stated that the 
police had no right to call Carni- 
val meetings. A picket by mem- 
bers of the Mangrove and Ebony 
bands was held. 

If this trend continues, 1988 
might well witness the Band of 
the Year title being won by the 
Metropolitan Police All Stars! 
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ANDERTON’S CALL 


public furore has once again 
broken out over a statement 
made by James Anderton, Chief 
Constable of Manchester. This 
time he put forward his belief that 
criminals should be flogged until 
they beg for mercy. Further, he 
stated his willingness to carry out 
the punishment himself. I feel 


obliged to inform readers that it 
has long been the practice of mem- 
bers of his force, particularly in 
Moss Side, to beat false confessions 
out of people. But if Anderton 
wishes to act on this latest call from 
God with any seriousness, surely 
the first candidates that qualify are 
members of his own force! 


HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 


he issues raised by the 

conflict in Brixton’s West 
Indian nursery, are very serious. 
Its Director Gloria Cameron, has 
been arrested and charged with 
fraud. This is not the first time, 
nor will it be the last, that projects 
such as this end in acrimony with . 
criminal charges being laid. 

For over a decade, Gloria 
Cameron has been the leading 
light in black community affairs 
in Brixton. She has acted as host- 
ess to all manner of dignitaries, 
including royalty. She has enter- 
tained visitors with her choir and 
dance troupe. Her network of 
contacts made her a formidable 
figure. She was awarded an MBE 


for her services to the community. 
She also sat as a JP . Gloria’s most 
glorious moment, however, was 
when she appeared on Eamonn 
Andrews’ show, ‘This is your 
Life’, and had her achievements 
related to millions of viewers. 

I am told that even as the nets 
were closing around her, she 
believed her connections in high 
places would save her. They say 
that when ambition outstrips abil- 
ity, it inevitably leads to disaster. 
I’m sure, even in her wildest 


dreams, Gloria never imagined 
she would end up in court as a 
common criminal. Forgive me, 
please, for observing: My! How 
are the Mighty fallen. 


WHITE SKIN, BLACK MASK 


M uch controversy has sur- 
rounded the revelation that 
feminist publishers, Virago 
Press, was duped by a Brighton 
vicar. They printed 10,000 copies 
of a book of stories written about 
Asian teenagers in Britain. 
Behind the pseudonym of an 
Asian woman lurked a white 
man, the Reverend Toby 
Forward. 

I wasn’t surprised. Much of the 
trite nonsense that has appeared 
under the guise of the female and 
black experience could hardly be 
said to be distinguished by writing 
ability, authenticity of experience 
or originality. I have long sus- 


pected the motives of such pub- 
lishing houses. Market forces and 
patronisation seem to be the over- 
riding consideration for much of 
its output. Although this person 
can’t write, doesn’t have much to 
say, isn’t original, she’s a black 
woman, so _ publication goes 
ahead. 

No wonder then that this book 
purporting to be written by 
Rahila Khan got published. I 
haven’t read the book, but those 
who have, tell me that the Rev. is 
hardly the male equivalent of 
George Eliot. But then again 
editors at Virago may ask who is 
she, I mean he? 


TANG CHOW’S DEMISE 


can’t pretend to be sorry that 

my old adversary, Alfred 
Tang Chow, is off the publishing 
scene. His weekly rag, the West 
Indian News went bust after the 
black led boroughs of Haringey, 
Brent and Lambeth refused to 
place ads in his paper. Like many 
other organisations and individu- 
als they found his attacks on 
black people abhorrent. 

Race Today, and _ people 
associated with it were often sub- 
jects for his vitriol. CLR James 
was described as the Elephant 
Man, Farrukh Dhondy as a 
crook, myself as a mother of 
illegitimate children and an illit- 
erate. His tirade against Darcus 


Howe appeared week after 
week. Race Today, he claimed, 
had no support, little circulation, 
no impact. It was a total irrele- 
vancy. I was always surprised 
that, given this view, the Collec- 
tive was the subject of such per- 
sonal abusive attacks. 

Just before he went bust, West 
Indian News written almost com- 
pletely by Tang Chow, was being 
given away free. 

I shouldn’t crow, but we at 
Race Today have never stooped 
so low. We believed that the first 
criterion of a newspaper is its 
readership. Maybe that’s why we 
are still going when he’s dodging 
the auditor. 
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| We are a new column by CLR James. It will consist of extracts 
from his writings over the past fifty-five years 


Stalin 


Stalin produced his new theory in the 
autumn of 1924. In the face of 
elementary Marxism and the whole 
history of the party Stalin declared 
that since 1915 (later he made it 
1905) Lenin, in opposition to 
Trotsky and Trotskyism; had always 
preached that Socialism could be 
built in a single country. In April of 
that year (1924) in his own book, 
Problems of Leninism, he had writ- 
ten that the organisation of Socialist 
production in the Soviet Union was 
impossible. For that the assistance of 
several of the most advanced coun- 
tries was needed. In October he pub- 
lished a new edition of the book in 
which the passage was changed to 
exactly the opposite. 

Marx and Engels, said Stalin, had 
not known that Socialism could be 
built in a single country because they 
did not know the law of the unequal 
development of Capitalism — one of 
the first laws learnt by the student of 
economics, Marxist or otherwise, 
during the past hundred years. 

Lenin had at times spoken of the 
building of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union. That, after all, was the ulti- 
mate aim, and every time he said 
Socialism he could not have been 
expected to say “the international 
revolution.” His works were dili- 
gently scoured. Yet so precise was 
Lenin’s phrasing that in all the 
thousands of letters and articles that 
he wrote, the Stalinist could find sur- 
prisingly little that was of use to 
them. An article in 1915 was dis- 
covered in which, writing of Western 
Europe and arguing against 
Trotsky’s theory of Permanent 
Revolution, he had postulated the 
organisation of Socialist production 
in a single country. He was writing 
not of Russia at all and he was argu- 
ing against the idea of each working- 
class waiting to act until all the others 
were ready. That no hint of national 
Socialism was in his mind is proved 
not only by his writings before 1915 
but by scores and scores of passages 
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in his writings down to the last parag- 
raph of the very last article he ever 
wrote. The passage was torn from its 
context. In 1923, in an article on Co- 
operation, discussing the political 
premises for Socialism, he said: 
“Have we not all the means requisite 
for the establishment of a fully 
socialised Socialist society? Of 
course we have not yet established a 
Socialist society, but we have all the 
means requisite for its establish- 
ment.” That was enough for Stalin. 
In April, 1925, the new theory was 
made party policy. Men held up their 
hands and voted for this as the policy 
in Lenin. To do otherwise was 
Trotskyism and already, in the Rus- 
sia of 1925, party members could see 
the immediate consequences of 
Trotskyism much more vividly than 
the remote results of Stalin’s perver- 
sions. They voted. 

Zinoviev and Kamenev refused to 
accept what Zinoviev could in those 
days call Stalin’s “opportunist non- 
sense.” Stalin attacked Zinoviev in 
his clumsy blundering attempts at 
polemic. It is impossible to build 
Socialism in a single country? “If so, 
is it worth while to fight for victory 
over the Capitalist elements in our 
own economic life? Is it not a natural 
sequence of Comrade Zinovieff’s 
views, to contend that such a victory 
is impossible? Surrender to the 
Capitalist elements of our economic 
life — such is the logical outcome of 
Comrade Zinovieff’s arguments.” 
He indulged in a logical retrospect. 
“The only puzzle is, why we seized 
power in October (November), 
1917, unless we intended to establish 
Socialism! We ought not to have 
seized power in October, 1917 — 
such is the conclusion to which Com- 
rade Zinovieff’s train of argument 
leads us.” But after this elephantine 
casuistry he fell back on his strength: 
“I declare, further, that, as regards 
the fundamental problem of the 
victory of Socialism, Comrade 
Zinovieff has taken a line which is 
opposed to the plain decisions of the 
Party, as expressed in the resolution 
‘Concerning the Tasks of the Com- 


munist International and the Com- 
munist Party of Russia in conjunc- 
tion with the Enlarged Executive 
Committee (the Plenum) of the 
Communist International’ — a resol- 
ution adopted at the Fourteenth 
Party Conference.” He used the 
party machine to create a majority 
for anything, however absurd, how- 
ever false, and on that basis he expel- 
led, imprisoned, banished and shot. 

To such docility had he bludgeon- 
ed the party by April, 1925, that 
Trotsky and Zinoviev and Kamenev 
found little support in their opposi- 
tion. In little more than six months 
international Socialism, the whole 
basis of Leninism, had been dragged 
out of the ideological armoury by 
Comrade Stalin, Comrade Lenin’s 
best friend and helper. We must 
guard against thinking that Stalin 
himself had made any great change. 
Neither before 1917 nor after has 
Leninism meant anything to him. 
When a young comrade wrote per- 
sonally to him saying that he had 
looked through Lenin’s works and 
failed to find any reference to the vic- 
tory of Socialism in a single country, 
Stalin, in a public report to the party 
officials in Moscow, replied: “He’ll 
find them some day!” To many 
people all this argument about 
Socialism in a single country is only 
tedious nonsense. There could be no 
greater mistake. It signified the 
defeat of Trotsky, that is to say of 
Lenin’s international Socialism; and 
the crude violence of the falsification 
is evidence of the profound changes 
of which this theory was the outcome 
and still more the forerunner. The 
thing to be noted is the extraordinary 
mastery and speed with which Stalin 
manoeuvred the party to the new 
position. With his infallible political 
insight Lenin, at the beginning of 
1923, had pointed his finger at the 
danger spot. Remove Stalin. As 
Souvarine has so justly pointed out 
there was a possibility then that the 
party, having recovered from the 
civil war and the famine, could, 
under Leninist leadership, have 
regenerated itself and moved for- 
ward on the Socialist road, adapting 
itself flexibly to the economic cir- 
cumstances. Between the rising 
strength of the bureaucracy and the 
proletarian masses, the party was 
balancing during 1923. It was the ill- 
ness and death of Lenin on the one 
hand, and on the other the superior- 
ity of Stalin to Trotsky in a struggle of 
this kind, that so quickly and deci- 
sively turned the scale in favour of 
the bureaucracy. 


From World Revolution: The Rise and Fall of the 
Communist International. Published in 1937 
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Books 


An Eclectic 
Foray 


Black Plays 

Edited by Yvonne Brewster 
Published by Methuen, 
Price £4.95. 


Reviewed by Cary] Phillips 


It was only a matter of time before 
some publisher would decide to 
bring out a volume of plays written 
by black Britons. Methuen, being 
the largest publisher of playscripts in 
Britain, have duly obliged. The 
volume contains four plays, one of 
which is an adaptation of a Russian 
classic, another of which is written 
by a first-generation migrant who 
came to England from Jamaica in 
1955. The other two plays were writ- 
ten by London-born Eastenders; 
perhaps they alone deserve to be 
called, as Yvonne Brewster says in 
her introduction, plays of the 
‘indigenous voice’. 

Jacqueline Rudet has the distinc- 
tion of already been anthologised by 
Methuen in Plays by Women: Vol- 
ume Five. Now she is in Black Plays. 
No doubt when they bring out Black 
Women Plays she will be in that too. 
‘Basin’ is a good and serious play 
dealing with what she calls in her 
introduction ‘Zammie’, the friend- 
ship between black women who - so 
she claims — have nobody beneath 
them to oppress and therefore have 
little choice but to identify with each 
other. I don’t know whether this is 
true or not, but her three characters 
— all young black British women — 
discuss men and arrive at some kind 
of understanding of their relation- 
ship with each other and with the 
wider world. She deals with love and 
sexuality with great honesty in a play 
that has only one set. Given the 


dearth of good strong parts for black 
women, I would have thought that 
this play should be read by drama 
groups and professional theatres 
with the idea of further productions. 
It is the most distinguished of the 
four plays in the volume. 

Michael Ellis, the other East- 
ender, has written a deft two-hander 
called ‘Chameleon’ about a black 
man working in an office who is try- 
ing to enter the world of the white 
middle-class by denying himself any 
contact or identification with the 
black man. His little world is shaken 
up by the acquisition of a black sec- 
retary who exposes the fissures 
beneath his duplicity. Ellis’s charac- 
ters alternate between addressing 
the audience, and spearing each 
other with barbed dialogue. The 
author has had the common sense to 
see the limitations of his situation. 
He pulls out after just 18 pages, at 
the point when his characters are in 
danger of becoming stereotypes. For 
this he deserves great credit; there is 
much virtue in 50 minutes of good 
drama, little in two hours of situa- 
tion comedy masquerading 
chameleon like —as something else. 

Nothing short of severe editing 
can rescue the aimlessness of Alfred 
Fagon’s ‘Lonely Cowboy’. The play 
concerns a newly opened cafe in 
Brixton and the young people’s lives 
who run and visit it. Fagon was born 
in Jamaica in 1937 but came to 
England in 1955. Before his sad and 
premature death last year, he had 
proved himself a perceptive writer 
and the possessor of a most unique 
and original mind. I am not con- 
vinced that ‘Lonely Cowboy’ is the 
best of his plays. Yvonne Brewster 
rather ambiguously describes it as 
‘deceptively naive’. She goes on to 
talk about ‘the sheer wonderful 
madness of leaving most characters 
dead or dying at the end’. In produc- 
tion the audience’s communal in- 
ability to suspend disbelief resulted 
in the ending being changed. 
Nobody has had to alter the denoue- 
ment of ‘Hamlet’. In that play the 
‘madness’ is integral to the whole, 


the end explicable. T-Bone Wilson’s 
fine introductory poem, “Tell the 
Truth - Tribute to Alfie’ is just that; 
a tribute, and a better one than the 
text of one of Fagon’s weaker plays. 

Tunde Ikoli’s adaptation of 
Gorky’s ‘The Lower Depths’ shifts 
the action to an East End setting. It 
is accomplished in both structure 
and characterization. He is aided 
and abetted by Gorky’s original 
model, but Ikoli is a skillful and 
experienced writer. ‘Scrape off the 
Black’ has the distinction of having 
received more than one production, 
and deservedly so. It is one of the 
key plays of recent British theatre. 
Perhaps it would have been more 
appropriate to include this play 
rather than ‘The Lower Depths’, but 
both plays display Ikoli’s unques- 
tionable skill. 

Yvonne Brewster’s introduction 
is short and inadequate. Barely a 
1000 words, it does little to set the 
scene historically and fails to explain 
why these plays have been chosen. It 
has also not been _ proof-read: 
‘rythms’ is not a word I recognise. 
And, given the bold title of the vol- 
ume, the very least one could expect 
from an introduction is some 
attempt to explain what is meant by 
‘black’. Is it being used as an adjec- 
tive or noun? Yvonne Brewster has 
enough experience as a director, 
actor and administrator to produce 
something more substantial than this 
superficially eclectic foray into a 
complex ever-evolving part of 
British theatrical life. 


Wroman Power 


When Rain Clouds Gather 
by Bessie Head 

Published by Heinemann 
Educational Books, 
African Writers Series. 
Price £3.95 


Maru 

by Bessie Head 
Published by Heinemann 
Educational Books, 
African Writers Series 
Price £3.95 


Reviewed by Margaret Busby 


Bessie Head, one of Africa’s most 
remarkable writers, died in Bots- 
wana in April 1986 at the age of 49, 
after a life that epitomised the 
tragedy of South Africa’s racial and 
political injustice. She was the 
daughter of a white woman who fell 
in love with a black man and whose 
wealthy family committed her to an 
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institution, where Bessie was born. 
She was rejected by the white 
Afrikaner family who first fostered 
her, then the Coloured foster 
mother to whom she went, was 
deemed unsuitable to raise her and 
Bessie was moved to a mission 
orphanage. After working as a 
teacher and a journalist, and after an 
unsuccessful marriage, she went to 
Botswana with her son where she 
lived as a refugee for 15 years before 
being granted citizenship in 1979. 


It was her fate to be an outsider — 
as an outspoken woman (in a conti- 
nent which numbers among its prov- 
erbs: “Women have no mouth”), as a 
“Coloured”, as an exile. And if it is 
hardly surprising that her harsh per- 
sonal experiences should indelibly 
mark her writing, it is something of a 
miracle that she transmuted them 
into fiction of such immense elo- 
quence, power and _ tenderness. 
Urgent, yet without the bitterness 
that would be justifiable. Her repu- 
tation is based on just three novels, 
one collection of stories and one 
non-fiction book (Serowe: Village 
of the Rain Wind), and her potential 
and talent were recognised with the 
publication of her first novel in 1969, 
now reissued by Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books. 

When Rain Clouds Gather is a 
deceptively simple story that chron- 
icles the problems of adjusting to 
change and transition. Makhaya, 
and idealistic political refugee from 
South Africa, seeks sanctuary across 
the border in Botswana, in a pov- 
erty-stricken rural village. He is 
drawn into the life of the community 
and joins forces with an English 
agricultural expert in trying to revive 
the village by introducing modern 
farming techniques to revolutionise 
the traditional methods. The oppo- 

sition of the local chief characterises 
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the African dilemma of having to 
choose between the familiar old 
ways and the radical departure from 
the past that progress inexorably 
demands. But Bessie Head’s vision 
for Africa is more complex, and 
seems bound up with the change in 
Makhaya as he becomes increasingly 
involved with the community: “ 

in Makhaya’s mind, the poverty and 
tribalism of Africa were a blessing if 
people could develop sharing every- 
thing with each other.” 

Maru, Head’s second novel (also 
now reissued), is essentially a love 
story, wonderfully blending sim- 
plicity and sophistication and again 
set in the author’s adopted country. 
It tells of the conflict and tension 
caused in the village of Dilepe when 


a new teacher, Margaret Cadmore 
arrives. She is a Masarwa — a tribe 
used as slaves and traditionally out- 
cast — but, as a result of her up- 
bringing by an English missionary 
after being orphaned, at first, she is 
mistaken for Coloured. Her avowal 
of her roots creates problems as the 
village divides between those who 
are outraged by her presence and 
those who are totally captivated by 
her — including the influential 
young chief Maru and his friend and 
rival Moleka. Things are further 
complicated by the fact that 
Margaret’s colleague, Maru’s sister, 
is hopelessly in love with Moleka. 
Bessie Head once said of Maru: 
“With all my South African experi- 
ence, I longed to write an enduring 
novel on the hideousness of racial 
prejudice. But I also wanted the 
novel to be so beautiful and so magi- 
cal that I, as the writer, would long 
to read and re-read it.” Certainly it is 
a book to return to, particularly for 
its poignancy and_ psychological 
insight, and for the skill with which 
she conjures optimism out of 
prejudice and confusion. 


Oralography 
Pagan Gods: Guyana my Altar 
by Marc Matthews 

Published by Karnak House 1987 
Price £3.95 pb 


Reviewed by Fred D’ Aguair 


This is no ordinary first collection. It 
is by Marc Matthews and it exoner- 
ates a country in a way which needs 
little qualification. Edward Kamau 
Brathwaite’s preface to Guyana My 
Altar, written in his characteristi- 
cally jazzy and inspirational prose 


style, outlines a long and distin- 
guished career in the performance 
arts, as poet and folklorist. Marc’s 
solid reputation could previously be 
gleaned from performances, iso- 
lated anthologising of his work and 
rare recordings. Up to now there 
was no text and perhaps context, in 
which to critically assess his signifi- 
cant contribution to the craft. 

The title is a testimony to the pull of 
a particular geography and geology. 
Matthews is repaying a debt to land- 
scape. He is also praising the social 
and cultural imprint made on the 
place or at least the potential for 
growth in people who are aware of 
the wealth and power in nature. 
Perhaps this over-romanticises what is 
an uncompromising and ironical dis- 
section of political incompetence, and 
wilful mis-management by those who 
have colonised and capitalised the 
region from the Dutch to the current 


administration: 
When D-Dutch man 


dem 

fin out 

Dat New Amsterdam 
was Eldorado for 
San’fly an’ Mosquito 
dem trade it off 

To the English 

(from An Oralography) 

The preface also pinpoints what is 
for me a central problem in making a 
transition from performance to 
print; “sound poetry is one thing pun 
stage/another on the page Both must 
perform/yes Both will have form/yes 
But how trans/late trans/fer trans/ 
form. Marc calls it oralography: the 
writing of the sound: the comb the 
combo combination of the two: eye 
and ear: earth & its fire: shango & 
eshu: lip into lid into lapis lazuli.” 
Inevitably my attention turns on 
Marc’s book to see how well he 
makes the cross-over from ear to 
eye; to find out how close he moves 
towards a coalition of the two which 
are really truncated artifically in the 


first instance. 
Its unfortunate that the editor has 


seen it incumbent upon himself to 
title untitled poems. This is bad 
practice. An omission such as a title 
should not be viewed as an accident 
in need of repair but as part of the 
author’s design. The haphazardness 
of this practice is betrayed in poems 
such as ‘He’s a Most Peculiar Man’ 
and ‘In this age of Strangled Vision’ 
where titles double-up as first lines 
when in fact they are just strong first 
lines which do not earn their promo- 
tion to titles. 

The title poem dedicated to the 


Working People’s Alliance leader 


and historian Walter Rodney, who 
was murdered in suspicious cir- 
cumstances in 1980, is the strongest 
in the book. It subtly combines 
polemic with confession. The life of 
the poet and that of the destroyed 
martyr are interwoven to the extent 
that we feel Rodney’s death as a 
threat to the creative process itself 
and a confirmation of the creativity 
of a people that cannot be squashed 
by any amount of repression: 

I who carried my typewriter in a woollen 
sack, now wear it like a holster 

I who leeched the poets prison 
Long for a spade, 

fork, scythe or hammer 

I who sang the crocus & the fern 
Long to build Rorima empire. 

(from To Guyana My Altar) 

Here we see the poet radicalised 
and at the centre of history. The 
book was recently awarded the 
Guyanese government’s _ special 
poetry prize. 


Shedding 
No Light 


Colour, Sex and Poetry: 

Three Women Writers of the 
Harlem Renaissance 

by Gloria T Hull 

Published by Everywoman, Studies 
in History, Literature and Culture, 
Indiana University Press, 1987. 
Price $29.95 hb $10.95 pb. 


Reviewed by Jacqueline Kaye 


It is hard to know what to say about 
this book. Despite its rather sala- 
cious title, is in fact a pedestrian 


account of the literary works and 
lives of three coloured women. 
Their writings were, to say the least, 
mostly dull and mediocre, though 
their biographies hold interest for 
the historian of the role of women in 
black American life. The women 
have impressive tripartite names — 
Alice Dunbar-Nelson, Angelina 
Weld Grimké and Georgia Douglas 
Johnson — but their published and 
mercifully unpublished writings, 
now hard to find with the exception 
of one or two small pieces, con- 
stantly evoke even from the frankly 
partisan Gloria Hull the qualifica- 
tions of “rather”, “quite” and 
“mediocre”. 

One must be grateful when scho- 
lars research archival material to 
open up knowledge about little 
known aspects of literary history. 
Certainly we want to know as much 
as possible about the context in 
which black women sought expres- 
sion through writing, despite the tre- 
mendous burdens of life which mili- 
tated against their development. 
What we can learn is important for 
the student of the history of litera- 
ture as well as for the study of the 
history of black people. But that 
scholarly interest, and certainly 
Gloria Hull’s work is a most profes- 
sional and scholarly one, cannot 
make the actual writing either vital 
or interesting today if they them- 
selves do not transcend the narrow 
bounds and conventions of literary 
tastes of the period in which they 
were written. The writings of these 
three women who are the subject of 
this book do not do that. 

Their sensibilities, for they were 
all from a relatively privileged 


section of coloured American so- 
ciety whose tastes were formed 
under the influence of “Victorian”. 
and “Edwardian” notions of poetry 
and essay writing, do not extend 
beyond the literary constraints of 
their day. Although the sub-title 
links them to the Harlem Renai- 
ssance none of them, with the poss- 
ible exception of Dunbar-Nelson, 
who is by far the most interesting of 
the three, really participated even in 
the limited radicalisation and crea- 
tive energies of that basically male- 
dominated event. The reasons for 
this are, of course, intrinsically 
interesting and Gloria Hull pays 
them close attention but unfortu- 
nately it still remains the hard task of 
the literary critic to arrive at a liter- 
ary evaluation of writers’ works. 
Too many modern approaches allow 
the critic to evade this issue to the 
bewilderment of the reader who 
picks up a book to be instructed, 
stimulated, entertained, amused but 
never bored. We should, all of us, be 
concerned and involved with the 
resistance of black women to degra- 
dation and inferiorisation and we 
should all welcome expressions of 
human creativity from wherever 
they come. But these general princi- 
ples must finally give place to the 
specificity of the confrontation bet- 
ween the created work and the 
reader/observer. 

Gloria Hull’s three women writers 
are an interesting historical and 
sociological phenomenon but their 
writings no longer command our 
attention as sources of pleasure or 
instruction. 


Theatre 


No Polemic 
Here 


The Fighting Kite 
by Harwant Bains 
Theatre Royal Stratford East 


Reviewed by Razia Iqbal 


Through the imaginary annals of 
racial abuse, I went in search for a 
pejorative word for white people, 
analogous in its power to Paki, Wog 
or Nigger. None seemed to exist. I 


felt disappointed by the absence as I 
watched a new play by Harwant 


Bains at the Theatre Royal Stratford 


East. The Fighting Kite, set in South- 
all, West London — except for the 
first, largely symbolic scene of a kite- 


Left to right: Dominic Hingorani and Helen Awah in The Fighting Kite. 
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flying competition in India — blat- 
antly pitched language and the 
power of words, against the power of 
violence; each vying for the audi- 
ence’s attention, saying, “anything 
you can do, I can do better.” If by 
the end of the play, which has left 
two people dead, a skinhead stabbed 
by Khalid, and Khalid, killed by the 
skinhead’s gang, out of revenge, you 
are looking for which one did do bet- 
ter, you will be left searching. It is 
not a play which engages in polemic, 
as you are initially led to believe. It is 
a very hard-hitting, contemporary, 
“state-of-multi-racial-Britain” play. 

The lasting image is one that rings 
in your ears rather than recurs 
before your mind’s eye. It is the vic- 
ious sound of an army of louts, hurl- 
ing, tossing and toying with abuse; 
the word PAKI reverberates long 
after its use in any one scene, or even 
after you’ve left the theatre. This is 
surprising when you consider the 
play’s focus. The skinheads have 
names, but are cast as skinhead 1, 2, 
3, & 4. The play’s main characters 
are the young Asians, Kulwant, 
Gurdeep, Khalid and _ Nadira, 


beseiged by the spectre of uncer- 
tainty in their lives, whether it is 
regarding their relationships with 
the police, each other, skinheads, 
their parents, or their future in 
Britain. The Asians have no rallying 
cry, no retaliatory words; acutely 
aware of the big bad racist world, 
they all choose, in their different 
ways, to wrap themselves up in 
shawls of self-discovery, only to find 
they can never be shielded. In this 
context, the play is as much to do 
with identity as it is to do with racial 
tension in Britain. 

A particulary well-executed scene 
makes the point about identity: 
Whites in the play as distinctly diffe- 
rent from British Asians. A 
skinhead is brought into the police 
station for questioning after his 
friend has been murdered. The 
sergeant — a young PC is also present 
— asks him why he wears his hair so 
close, why he wears Dr Marten 
boots. Silence. The same question is 
posed to the PC. He replies he used 
to be the same, and explains how it’s 
to do with identity. Asked what 
changed him, he says chillingly, 


“Well, I joined the force, sir.” 

Kulwant, the university drop-out 
plays the dreamer, thinks he’s con- 
sumptive, and yearns to find mean- 
ing through classical literature and 
philosophy, and possibly his own 
great works which he assures us he is 
writing. He is an attractive and com- 
plex character, but the one which 
fascinates the most is Khalid, power- 
fully played by Neran Persuad. 
Khalid is the tough nut, the one who 
stabs the skinhead in the first scene, 
not knowing he has killed him. He 
sees himself as part of an Asian 
youth movement who are sentinels 
for their people; he is at once full of 
bravado and yet shows all the signs 
of being acutely vulnerable and 
insecure. His death in the final scene 
leaves any notions of “fighting” in 
shreds; their “kites”, their ideals 
didn’t get caught in trees, and the 
wind didn’t bring them crashing 
down, and there really isn’t much 
hope of them waking up the next day 
building new “kites” — the strings 
attached are not of their making, 
and they have little control. 


Music Meets 
Poetry 


Maintain Control 

by Jane Cortez 

& the Firespitters (LP) 
Bola Press/BP8601 


More Damd Power 
by Abdul Malik 

Pan Run Collective 
Damd Productions 


Reviewed by Claudius Hilliman 


The poetry of Afro-American poet 
Jayne Cortez has appeared in vari- 
ous volumes and black journals in 
the US. The current offering of her 
poetry, with music, follows three pre- 
vious recordings: Celebrations & 
Solitudes, Unsubmissive Blues and 
There It Is; all recorded with the band 
the Firespitters. The Firespitters on 
this occasion are Denardo Coleman, 
Al MacDowell, Charles Moffett Jr. 
and Bern Nix; they play electro/ 
accoustic percussion, bass, tenor 


saxophone and guitar respectively. 

Cortez has had a long artistic 
association with musicians that play 
the music called jazz. This associa- 
tion has had her working with some 
of the prime movers in the contem- 
porary development of the music such 
as Ornette Coleman, Sam Rivers, 
James Blood Ulmer and cellist, 
Abdul Wadud. Both Coleman and 
Wadud make special performances 
on this album. _ 

When music has been employed 
with poetry, it can have the effect of 
overpowering the poetry; the two 
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tend to exist in an _ unbalanced 
relationship, the music competing — 
in most cases successfully — for the 
listener’s attention. Cortez’s Maintain 
Control has arrived at the best exam- 
ple of the utilization of music to 
carry the rhythm of the words. The 
poetry hits the listener direct and 
unfettered. The music here is not 
acting as the back-drop for the 
poetry, it is the integral force of the 
poems, along with Cortez’s voice. 

The music pulsates along with 
Cortez’s caustic verse, which tell of 
nuclear disaster: 

‘now a nuclear reactor is exploding 

and I have got those chernobyl 
Three mile 

island blues. . .’ 

The ‘Deadly Radiation Blues’ is 
served up in a blues mode with tenor 
saxophone and guitar. “Tell Me’ 
speaks to the carrion of this nuclear 
horror: 

“Tell me that you don’t have to fuck 
yourself on 

the reactor core of an intense 
meltdown 

to show your importance 

Tell me that you have no desire 

to be the first one to fuck into the 
fission of a fusion 
of a fucking holocaust. . . 


” 


Cortez’s poems also speak in praise 
of those fallen artists. She tells us in 


‘Commitment’, cf Paul Robeson’s 
commitment and _ celebrates his 
creativity and talent. ‘No Simple 
Explanations’ is a poignant dedi- 
cation to the memory of black 
American poet Larry Neal. ‘Kai Kai’ 
reminds us that “because we massacre 
each other and Christopher Okigbo is 
dead” (the young Nigerian poet was 
killed during the Nigerian civil war in 
‘67) we, people of the diaspora, 
like her poetry, continue to con- 
demn, indict and confront those who 
seek to kill, cramp and paralyse us. 

The music of the Firespitters 
incorporates and develops upon the 
blues/jazz form that gives it charac- 
teristics that can be associated with 
the contemporary music of Ornette 
Coleman. So what we hear on this 
album, is the result of how the music 
interacts with the language and 
charges it with a dynamism that can- 
not escape arresting even the most 
casual listener. 

Of the many powerful poetic voices 


coming out of the Caribbean, Abdul 
Malik’s is one of the most inspiring. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
his is a voice less audible outside of 
the region. 

Malik hails from Grenada, where 
he was born and from Trinidad, 
where he grew up. He emerged in 
the late ‘60’s from the Black Power 


period to articulate his experiences 
and concerns through poetry. 

The collection, produced on this 
cassette, includes some of his finest 
works. The poems are dedicated to 
the “collective memory of those 
other progressive Caribbean sons 
and daughters who were killed 
during this period of murder, execu- 
tions and cover-up attempts: Walter 
Rodney, Michael Smith, Maurice 
Bishop and Jacqueline Creft. 

More Damd Power is poetry with 
music taken from two _ previous 
recorded albums. 

Side A is taken from a 1982 LP 
entitled More Power to the Nation. 
The nine poems on this side are elabo- 
rately woven together with music 
composed by Malik. The rhythm of 
the word is conveyed by the music 
which evokes the folk rhythms of the 
Caribbean. The arrangement of male 
back-up vocals, steel pan, guitars and 
drums are employed to dramatic 
effect and underpin the power of the 
verse. ‘Pan Run’, with its evocative 
imagery of the life that surrounds the 
steelband and the ‘pan-men’, is shar- 
pened by the beat of the steel-pans. 


Recorded in 1986 in London, side 
B includes two important poems on 
the contemporary Caribbean condi- 
tion : ‘Proclamation’-— 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we disperse the gathering 

Halt the oncoming 

Cancel chaos 

Undo ourselves. . ., 

and ‘Last Words’, an interpretive 
echo of Bishop’s words “the masses, 
the masses. ”. when the masses 
of youths, workers and peasants 
took to the streets and released him 
from house arrest. 

‘, . . Last Words matter 

When they seal the vision of men 
The masses of the world 

Matter.’ 

The tribute poem to Michael 
Smith, ‘Instant Ting’, is performed 
in the dub poetry style; Dennis 
Bovell (long time collaborator with 
Linton Kwesi Johnson) plays and 
mixes the reggae beat that sustains 
the poem. 

These two offering are a pleasur- 
able example of the innovative use 
of music with poetry. 


More Damd Power is now available from: 
New Beacon Bookshop 
76 Stroud Green Road London N4 3EN. 


Visual Arts 


The Aubrey 
Williams Prize 


The Aubrey Williams Prize of £100 
was won by Shaheen Merali for 
‘Arekhere Elder’. The judges were 
members of the public who visited 
Creation for Liberation’s Art Exhib- 
ition of Art by Black Artists 1987. 
Shaheen was born in Tanzania in 
1959 and graduated from Gwent 
College of Further Education with 
Honours in Fine Art. 


f 


Arekhere Elder, Batik. 
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Black Art 
Exhibitions 
in Britain 


By Eddie Chambers 


“Action, self-reliance, the vision of self 
and the future have been the only 
means by which the oppressed have 
seen and realized the light of their own 
freedom” MARCUS GARVEY 


“We decided to re-institute the exhib- 
ition because it is the only serious and 
credible alternative to exhibitions that 
have become commonplace”. 


Strong words. And a bold claim. But 
when I suggested the latter words for 
possible inclusion in the Open 
Exhibition’s press release, I was in 
no doubt that the Creation For Lib- 
eration Open Exhibition offered 
merciful relief from the survey-type 
exhibitions that have become regu- 
lar occurances and continue to crip- 
ple black art. 

The words ‘serious’ and ’credible’ 
are not used lightly. After all, pre- 
cious few of the mixed exhibitions by 
black artists, that we have seen in 
recent years, presented themselves 
as serious candidates for the atten- 
tion of black people. Furthermore, 
such exhibitions have been, and are, 
initiated by white individuals and 
institutions without the slightest 
regard or respect for the wider com- 
munity of black artists and black 
people. In other words, these exhi- 
bitions totally lack credibility. 

Let me explain what I mean. In 
1984, the Mappin Art Gallery in 
Sheffield took it upon itself to 
organise an exhibition of work by 
black artists. This exhibition was 
titled ‘Into the Open’ and took place 
in the summer of 1984. But the Map- 
pin did more than just initiate an 
exhibition. What they in fact did was 
set a much imitated precedent by 
creating a pigeon-hole for the work 
of some black artists. This in itself 
was bad enough, but access to this 
pigeon-hole could only be on terms 
dictated by the white art bureau- 
cracy of the Sheffield City Arts 
Department. If the Director of Arts 
in Sheffield had been genuine in his 
wish to “provide more opportunities 
to enjoy the work of the black artists 
in Britain”, he would surely have 
invited applications from individuals 
(and groups) of black artists, and 
proceeded to deal with them posi- 
tively. Thus, he would have shown 
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himself to be a respectable (though 
belated) servant of black artists. 
Instead of this however, he ‘invited’ 
Lubaina Himid and Pogus Ceasar — 
two black artists, to ‘select’ twenty 
other artists (plus themselves) for 
one solitary exhibition, to be 
organised at about three months 
notice. 

Here we see the beginnings of a 
strategy that has done untold dam- 
age to the collectivism of black 
artists: two or more ‘selectors’ deter- 
mining which artists will (and, 
equally as important, will not) gain 
pigeon-hole access to white gal- 
leries. The general body of poten- 
tially selected artists have no choice 
but to be passive; their only hope 
being that they too are ‘chosen’. 
They can do little more than react to 
the essentially personal choices of 


Immigrant Family Samira Abbassy 


selectors who, through powers bes- 
towed on them by the white art gal- 
leries, are clearly in a relatively 
dominant position. Thus, with “Into 
the Open” we saw the emergence of 
a three-tier system: white art 
bureaucrats, with all the power, on 
top. They temporarily. and man- 
ipulatively pass on some of that 
power to ‘selectors’, who proceed to 
select or reject artists as they alone 
see fit. 

The results of this farcical formula 
were not hard to imagine: a sham- 
bolic and incoherent exhibition that 
did justice to no-one and nothing. 
The crowning glory of this exhibition 
was the humiliation and contempt 
heaped upon us my Waldermar 
Januszczak of the Guardian, who, in 
a review of the exhibition, wrote 
“And all black art is no more worthy 
of our undivided attention than all 
white art”. Three years later, I’m 
still waiting for the Mappin to fulfill 
(if only in part) its promise to “fol- 


low up ‘Into the Open’ with a 
number of new, small and large scale 
projects”. They betrayed us. 

As I mentioned, this precedent has 
been imitated many times over by 
white art galleries up and down the 
country. Realising that they could 
deal with the supposedly ‘trouble- 
some’ issue of black artists in one fell 
swoop, these galleries have initiated 
and mounted (on their own arrogant 
and presumptuous terms) further 
pigeon-hole exhibitions. The list of 
such venues is depressingly long, and 
includes the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, Cartwright Hall, Bradford, 
Leicester Art Gallery, the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, and most recently, the 
Cornerhouse in Manchester. 

Quite possibly, if ‘Caribbean 
Focus Year’ had not happened, 
neither would a number of these 
exhibitions. Political activists such as 


Marcus Garvey, Fidel Castro, 
Walter Rodney, and Maurice 
Bishop had done much_ to 


revolutionise the lives and culture of 
the Caribbean working classes. But 
Caribbean Focus entirely disre- 
garded the political forces of the reg- 
ion and instead chose to portray and 
locate the Caribbean as being a 
catchment area of coloured people, 
sea, sand, and sunshine. An insult of 
colossal magnitude. This retrogres- 
sive view of the region was evident in 
the visual art exhibitions that were 
organised under the banner of, and 
during ‘Caribbean Focus Year.’ 

By 1986, ‘Into the Open’ type 
exhibitions were going from bad to 
worse. Three black artists, egged on 
by senior staff of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, tried to convince us that 
they, and a handful of other ‘chosen’ 
artists were artistically and culturally 
coming ‘From Two Worlds’. Things 
had obviously reached an all-time 
low, and black artists were now hav- 
ing to come up with all sorts of stupid 
theories as to why they should be 
given a modicum of representation 
in white chapels of art. So predicta- 
ble and tedious have these exhibi- 
tions become, that even the most 
recent effort at the Cornerhouse in 
Manchester came and went with 
hardly a raised voice or a raised 
eyebrow; a tired and pathetic exhib- 
ition. 

These exhibitions have all gone 
terribly, terribly wrong because they 
have all been conceived and initiated 


for reasons of political expediency 
and liberal posturing, on the part of 
the white arts administrators respon- 
sible for them. Clearly, any exhibi- 
tion by black artists that comes 


about as a response to white gestures 
can never be of any real value. 
Furthermore, these exhibitions have 
been divisive and mischievous, 
encouraging us to be self-seeking 
and opportunistic, rather than col- 
lective. And most importantly, they 
have failed because of a thinly-dis- 
guised contempt or lack of respect 
for black art, black artists, and black 
people. 

In direct and laudable contrast, 
CFL have, from the outset, asserted 
that the forces which govern black 
people’s creativity are not the same 
as the forces which govern the prac- 
tice and functioning of white 
people’s art. Witness the press 
release for the First Open Exhi- 
bition, back in 1983. 

“In recent times blacks have 
responded to the constraints placed 
on them by finding new means out- 
side of the hallowed halls of 
Westminster by taking to the streets 
and making their political demands 
there. Similarly, Creation For Liber- 
ation is looking beyond the tradi- 
tional institutions of the art world — 
the art colleges and established gal- 
leries — in their search for artists.” 

The exhibition is concerned with 
the work of men and women, some 
perhaps with no formal training, or 
who do not earn their living as 
artists, whose work not only expres- 
ses the aspirations and preoccupa- 
tions of the mass of blacks but 
reflects the dynamism, vibrancy and 
innovations blacks bring to bear on 
their approach to life in general. 
The exhibition has been initiated by 
Creation For Liberation; a cultural 
organisation founded by a group of 
blacks based in Brixton. It is one of 
several events this organisation has 
arranged as part of its programme 
which aims to sustain and develop 
the cultural and artistic dimension to 
the struggles blacks have been 
engaged in to break the economic, 
political, social and _ cultural 
stranglehold the existing order seeks 
to impose on us. 

The organisers of the exhibition 
do not see art and artists as being 
beyond the ken of the layman. To 
bridge the gap between life and art it 
is intended to hold a seminar during 
the period of the exhibition to dis- 
cuss the direction black art is taking 
at present. 

Setting these exhibitions in the 
context of the previously mentioned 
types of exhibitions, it is not difficult 
to view CFL’s initiatives as being 
radical and progressive. After all, 
like the Organisation for Black Arts 


Advancement and Leisure 
Activities (OBAALA) their coun- 
terparts in North London, they 
actively embody the timeless maxim 
of black struggle: NONE BUT 
OURSELVES. 

“Action, self-reliance, the vision 
of self and the future have been the 
only means by which the oppressed 
have seen and realised the light of 
their own freedom.” 

Firstly, these exhibitions refuse to 
recognise any sort of artistic hierar- 
chy. So, supposedly ‘professional’ 
artists submit their work alongside 
so-called ‘amateurs’. And having 
gone through the selection process, 
such artists are hung side by side. So 
within the exhibition space, a 
brother and sisterhood of black 
artists is created. Anyone who con- 


Portrait Folasade Babarinde 
siders himself or herself to be an 
artist is free, is in fact encou- 
raged to enter work . So the humili- 
ating process of having to ‘prove’ or 
‘sell’ one’s artistic merit in order to 
gain access to gallery space is totally 
done away with. In other words, 
these Open Exhibitions treat all 
black artists with a degree of respect 
seldom offered by white art adminis- 
trators. 

Secondly, CFL approaches, and 
deals with these exhibitions in their 
totality. They secure the exhibition 
venue, they contact the artists, they 
direct the publicity campaign, they 
take care of the administration, and 
they appoint invigilators for the 
duration of the exhibition. This 
means that black artists get to 
exhibit their work without having to 
endure the clumsy, insensitive, and 
ultimately sinister interference of 
the white art establishment. And 
that’s how it should always be. 
Which is much, much more than can 
be said for exhibitions such as ‘Into 


the Open’, in which the administra- 
tive infrastructure has been white, 
yet the artists have been black. 

Thirdly (and in my opinion most 
importantly) these Open Exhibi- 
tions are able to draw in substantial 
numbers of black people, thus bridg- 
ing the often ignored gap between 
the black artist and the black com- 
munity. The exhibitions are always 
located in prominent and accessible 
venues in the centre of Brixton, 
thereby catering for a local, known 
audience. 

Again, like OBAALA, CFL 
believe that black people’s art 
should be visible and accessible 
within the community. After all, as 
black artists we seem to be increas- 
ingly reluctant to exhibit in grass- 
roots and community centres; 
choosing instead to seek access to 
white-run art spaces, even though 
these galleries tend to be cripplingly 
elitist and hopelessly alienating to 
potential black and working class 
audiences. The artistic acclaim given 
to a number of our artists (who have 
gained some sort of access to white 
art galleries) is often hollow and 
anti-climatic, simply because black 
people are not made to feel welcome 
in these venues. However the ‘walk- 
in’ nature of Brixton Art Gallery, 
Brixton Recreation Centre, and 
Brixton Village ensured and ensures 
that our people can get to see work 
done by their own artists without 
having to run the gauntlet of hostility 
and resentment that often greets 
them in white art galleries. 


These are the three main reasons 
why CFL’s initiatives are important, 
and why they constitute a much 
needed alternative. In 1986 there 
was no Open Exhibition. There may 
well have been no further Open 
Exhibitions at all, if that year had 
not witnessed the regularity of sur- 
vey shows reaching something of a 
frenzied pitch. The high point (or 
should I say low point) being “From 
Two Worlds”. And in 1987, just to 
remind us that the survey show is not 
yet dead, along comes “Image 
Employed” at Manchester’s Cor- 
nerhouse. Such exhibitions are still 
being organised and perceived as 
concessionary acts of white charity 
and liberalism, rather than assertive 
acts of black consciousness. So “We 
decided to re-institute the exhibition 
because it is the only serious and cre- 
dible alternative to exhibitions that 
have become commonplace.”. 


This piece was first published in Creation for 
Liberaton’s Open Exhibition of Art by Black 
Artists 1987 catalogue. 
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Farrukh Dhondy 


A Woman 
Possessed 


A woman pursues me. I don’t know 
who she is, but she appears, a face in 
the audience whenever and wherever 
I appear on a public platform. 
Some people ask me to speak or to 
chair this or that discussion. Where 
there is an audience in whom I am 
interested I go. And_she’s always 
there. 

I would use my writers’ skills to 
describe her if I could, but I can’t. 
She is pleasant looking, neither 
black nor white but somewhere in- 
between. No doubt with the vocifer- 
ous “consciousness” she displays in 
her questioning, she would say 
“black is a political colour”. The less 
political of our sistren would call her 
indiscreet. No doubt a judge of the 
British courts would find her frag- 
rant. I do not know. I haven’t been 
close enough. 

She first came to my attention, 
this mystery woman, when I hap- 
lessly went to a night’s performance 
of a play I had written called 
Vigilantes. It wasn’t a very important 
play, but I was proud of it. It was the 
first time I had had the opportunity 
to put the boot in, theatrically speak- 
ing, to the rotten elements of Asian 
society in Britain. It was about a very 
subtle balance which Asians have to 
keep between protecting our ident- 
ity in this country and turning that 
identity into a corrupt vehicle with 
which to attack others and turn 
against ourselves. 

Audiences and_ reviewers sat 
through it and some liked it. 

I went intending to see the actors 
after the show and met the woman, 
who pursues me, on the way out of the 
theatre. I gathered that she had left 
her seat and was walking out in dis- 
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gust. She addressed me as I passed. 
She was with a fellow in a furry hat 
and he muttered something about 
my slave mentality. I went past them 
and thought nothing of it. 

But the woman turned up again. I 
was giving a lecture with a professor 
of English and a famous person call- 
ed Marghanita Laski at the Royal 
Festival Hall. We were talking about 
Rudyard Kipling. I like Kipling. I 
know he was a bit of an imperialist, 
but I have a complex relationship 
with the imperialism in his stories, 
with his perceptions of India and 
with the critical literature about him. 
There were several Indians in the 
audience, some Afro-Caribbeans, 
but mostly white people who loved 
or liked Kipling in some sense. The 
audience was invited to question and 
contribute. It was then that I noticed 
the ‘person’. For the first time she 
spoke. 

She said that I shouldn’t be on a 
platform talking about Kipling and 
that she had come there to say that 
very thing. Marghanita asked her why 
she objected to Kipling. She said it 
was because he was a racist. Mar- 
ghanita asked her what she had read 
of Kipling and called her ‘my dear’ in 
a dismissive sort of way. The woman 
replied that she had read no Kipling 
at all because she didn’t read racist 
books. She made some disgruntled 
remarks. These were ignored and 
then she left, making a public point 
of her leaving. I felt sorry. The 
organisers should at least have 
offered her a list of Kipling’s books 
in print. 

Next she turned up at a meeting 
called by the the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts. I was on the platform 
answering questions about my duties 
as a commissioning editor for Chan- 
nel Four. She stood up and asked me 
a question which was rhetorical in the 
extreme. I distinctly remember that 
after I answered quite politely, she 
began to barrack me with the ‘have 
you stopped beating your wife?’ 
routine. No doubt she was of the 
school that characterised the audi- 
ence, black in large measure, as 
‘white racists’. She got booed, but 
she had the smile of martyrs. She 
believed in her disruptive purpose. 

She popped up again, at a meeting 
which wasn’t starring me. I had con- 
sented to chair a meeting on the dis- 
tinctive works and voice of the black 
writer Caz Phillips. The lady came 
late again and sat in the audience. 
She had this time the demeanour of a 
cheer leader. It was in Lambeth 
Town Hall in London. A lot of black 
people turned up, together with 


white supporters of Mr Phillips and 
others who had wandered in and 
paid their money. When the meeting 
was handed over to the audience, 
she began. She was very rude. She 
said Caz Phillips has a black skin 
and implied that he didn’t have a 
black mind. 

Some people in the audience began 
to indicate to me that I should, as a 
chairperson, throw her out. I was 
much too scared to do anything of the 
sort. This was a public meeting, the 
lady must be allowed to waste every- 
body’s time. Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
one of the organisers, said that he 
didn’t know why these ignorant idiots 
came to plague meetings. 

Later I asked friends whether they 
knew this mystery lady who followed 
me around. Someone suggested that 
she may be paid by the police or some 
such agency. Nonsense, of course. A 
white member of the circle said that 
he had some acquaintance with her. 
She was a person who held a responsi- 
ble job, indeed she was a deputy head 
of a comprehensive school. 

This was and is staggering. But the 
pieces fall into place. I may not rec- 
ognise the lady again, but I will know 
the voice anywhere. It isn’t a voice in 
the wilderness, it is the voice of black 
negativity. I know it well, because 
perhaps, I am guilty too. The voice 
cries: “Stop this world I want to get 
off”. But in the sixties, we meant it 
as a shout against manifest injus- 
tice, as a slogan to organise people. 

I ask myself, what is this lady on 
about? Does she really object to 
plays which criticise backwardness 
in the Asian community? Does she 
really think Caz Phillips is a writer 
who ought to win the derision of the 
black population? Does she object 
on all grounds to my writing sit-coms 
for telly, or to my commissioning 
programmes which I think are 
pioneering black screen-time? Will 
she ever read Kipling before mouth- 
ing off in a public meeting and putting 
black people to shame by being justi- 
fiably told off by Marghanita Laski? 

Let me answer my own questions. 
She has made a career of the profes- 
sion of complaint. Even as I write I 
hear that this dark lady of my sonnet 
tried to break up a meeting of black 
school parents who had gathered to 
hear objections to the government’s 
education plans. When I was in the 
Indian Workers Association, we 
used to break up meetings of white 
racist societies in Leicester. 

Whoever you are, draw satisfa- 
tion from the fact that you’ve suc- 
ceeded in annoying me. Do some- 
thing constructive, you fraud. 


Poetry 


Poems by 
H O Nazareth 


National Flag 


A national flag hangs 

as limp as a traitor. 

When the wind’s up it flaps 
like a soap box agitator. 


In its daily rigmarole 

up and down the pole 

it performs for any master. 
Stick it half way down 

for death or disaster. 


A simple potent symbol 

like a cross or a crown 

it’s trotted out to justify prejudice 
bids for power, avarice 

and all manner of blood-letting 
particularly in a foreign setting. 


With the convenience of a public loo 
and the ease of a chameleon 

it accommodates every hue 

of political opinion. 


The Promised Land 


The people keep dying. 

Their ancient cradle of faiths 
and blood-letting still devises 
new forms of dying 

to try out on them. 


They keep dying 

like houses falling, 

like hearts falling, 

like storm-wrecked palms, 

like a watch on the wrist of a child with no arms. 


Feuding nomads, catacomb Christians, 
dispersed Jews, Muslims with no East to turn to 
their intimacy with suffering grew 

within cultures devoted to 

both sense and sensuality 

that dramatises every bit of dying they now do. 


Lobo sees a kind of immortality sustained 
by imperial powers from Egypt and Rome 
through to modern ones. And the home- 
land? A ball and chain 

fixed to ankles forced to linger elsewhere 
for decades or centuries - 

some of these people ready to declare 

it their exclusive domain. 


The people keep dying. 

Who can say they'll gain 

the promised land, 

settle down in hope and pain 

like other human beings - 

and forfeit their poisoned immortality? 


Poem by 
Udham 


One Roof Over Your Heads 


Before the British came, 
The Indians had one roof to shelter under. 


Like any large family 
they had numerous arguments and fights. 


Knowing they had to live in the same home 
Meant they had many who played pacemakers. 


By the time the British left, 
The family had been separated in two. 


What was more absurd 

Was where before there was one roof 
To keep away the rain, 

Now there was three, 

And the family began to make threats. 


I’m leaving! Get out! 
You’re no longer wanted here! 


Please stay! My Brother! 
I’ll take care of you! 


Never Mind! Let them kill! 


. We can still live as friends! 


Had enough! A Home! 
A new home all my own! 


One family, divided, 
Became just like neighbours. 


One family divided 
Lived under the shame of parting. 


When still they now visit 
They look at the floor. 


Too difficult to gaze 
At the murderer of your brother. 


Accused of incest, 

Accused of selfishness, 

How could this family 

Ever live under one roof, Again? 


I’m sorry - Just been informed 
There are now 4,5,6 roof’s to shelter under. 
And - still! - they want more. 
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Poem by 
Saqib 


Arsonists 


They burned our loved ones, 
They kissed flesh dry 

And gave us corpses. 

We just want to live our lives 
Not struggle to survive, 

As we watch 

Another house 

Burning. 


A match, 

A cannister of petrol 
And hatred combine 
To bring fear, 

To bring tears, 

To stamp a burning 

Swastika 

On our backs. 


Go back home 

The white boys shout, 

Don’t want you here 

Just want you out. 

Pigs trotters are cheap today 
Shove’em down 

Their letterboxes 

Make’em go away. 


Continued from page 16 


Mr Trevor Sudama. The Prime 
Minister heads the Ministry of 
Finance. Sudama informed the 
crowd that for the forthcoming 
budget (only days away) he has no 
responsibility. He would not defend 
it in Parliament, he stormed, 
because he wasn’t consulted. He 
knew nothing about it. (The budget 
is expected to be an attempt to solve 
the economic crisis). He informed 
the sympathetic but volatile crowd 
that the Prime Minister framed the 
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Mr Policeman 

My wife can’t sleep at night, 

Theres people banging at our doors 
Shouting names 

Every single night. 

My children are afraid to play in the streets, 
Our lives are nothing 

The days are now weeks. 


They said that on that night 


It was the smoke which 


Held them back, 


So trapped in a flaming room - 


Those children burned 
Their deaths broke our hearts, 


And someone 


Somewhere scorned. . . 


(Dedicated to Shamira Kassam and her kids 
and to all victims of arson attacks) 


budget without cabinet discussion. 
He accused the Prime Minister: of 
governing the country with a band of 
unelected technocrats, while elected 
members in the cabinet were 
ignored. Talk about infighting! 

All of this within one year of gov- 
ernment. And so it came to pass, as 
was written in my script, that the 
centre did not hold. No gloating 
here, for this is a serious political 
crisis. I speculate once more. The 
mood in the general population is 


one of restlessness, as I divine it. The 
deadly splits in the government are 
likely, may I say inevitably so, to 
bring the population onto the 
national stage. The social explosion 
appears imminent. 

And by the way, the local Media 
Association are showing both my 
films and have invited me to speak at 
the event. I have communicated my 
humble acceptance. 
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(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
IAI POR et force ohne clans seen ree ct <ceveeeeae sens nnins shannon soatiayenede 


POOUURROTOCUCOOOOCOOO ICC OC ICI TTI) 


Return form to Race Today Publications 165 Railton Road 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 


Further information contact: 
CREATION FOR LIBERATION 

165 Railton Road London SE24 OLU Telephone: 01-737 2074 

NEW BEACON BOOKS 

76 Stroud Green Road Finsbury Park London N4 Telephone: 01-272 4889 


fl. 


with 
MAYA ANGELOU 
CARYL PHILLIPS 


(others to be announced) 


JAMES BALDWIN 


WEDNESDAY 3rd FEBRUARY 1988 7.30pm 


Brixton Town Hall Brixton London SW2 


7th INTERNATIONAL BOOKFAIR OF 
RADICAL BLACK AND THIRD WORLD BOOKS 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR CHANGE 
THURSDAY 17th to SATURDAY 19TH MARCH 1988 


CAMDEN CENTRE, BIDBOROUGH STREET, KINGS CROSS, LONDON NW1 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR FESTIVAL WEEK MONDAY 14TH TO SUNDAY 19th MARCH 1988 


BOOK FAIRS 
MANCHESTER FRIDAY 11TH MARCH — 


SATURDAY 12TH MARCH 1988 =international 
BRADFORD FRIDAY 25TH MARCH — oR 
SATURDAY 26TH MARCH 1988 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 
76 Stroud Green Road Finsbury Park 
LONDON N4 3EN ENGLAND 

Telephone enquiries: 

LONDON: 01-272 4889 01-737 2268 
MANCHESTER: 01-272 4889 061-226 5977 
BRADFORD: 0274-734258 


